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A THREATENED TRAGEDY 
Y treaties entered into during the 
war and at its close portions of 
what was hefore Turkish territory 
were apportioned to certain of the Allied 
Powers. In this apportionment Cilicia 


which was largely Armenian territory, 


fell to France as within its zone of mili 
tary occupation for the maintenance of 


ebservance of the 

now au- 
France is 
from 


order and for the 
terms of the armistice. It is 
thoritatively announced that 
about to withdraw her troops 
Cilicia and pass over the administration 
of that state to the Nationalist Turks. 
The three Armenian communities in 
Cilicia (Gregorian, Roman Catholic, and 
Protestant) and many Moslems unite in 
appealing to the French authorities to 
remain at least for the present; but 50 
far the appeal has been in vain. It is 
reported that in withdrawing; 
has made an agreement Kemal 
Pasha, the Nationalist Turkish leader, 
for the protection of the Armenians. The 
statement that the protection of a flock 
of sheep is thus intrusted to a pack of 
wolves may be unjust to the Armenians, 
but in view of recent history cannot be 
said to be unjust to the Turks. The 
race and religious prejudice animating 
the Turks is increased because in the 
recent war the Armenians were allies of 
the French and fought desperately 
against the Turks under French lead. 
It is said that about two hundred thou- 
sand Armenians, Syrians, Greeks, and 
pro-French Moslems are involved in the 
danger of massacre in Cilicia. 

It must be confessed that France is in 
a difficult situation. France has spent 
far more money in trying to maintain 
order in Cilicia than she can afford. 
She is sharply criticised for her main- 
tenance of a large standing army, and 
is accused of imperialistic ambitions, 
disturbing to the peace of Europe. But 
when, yielding to pressure, she proposes 
to reduce her army by withdrawing her 
troops from a distant province she is 
Charged with breach of faith in desert- 
ing a helpless people intrusted to her 
Keeping. 

It is difficult to see what official action 
the American Government can take to 
prevent this tragedy. One principal ob- 
Jection urged against the League of 
Nations was that America ought not to 
Share with European nations in dealing 
with European problems. The Presi- 
dential election sustained that objection. 


France, 
with 
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Moreover, it is hardly possible for the 
Administration to interject this prob- 
lem into the Washington negotiations, 
which are limited to questions of a very 
different scope. The attempt to lay 
broad foundations for an enduring peace 
in the Near East ought not to be lightly 
hazarded. It is possible that private in- 
fluences could be brought to bear upon 
the French Government by the diplo- 
mats of England and America to delay 
the withdrawal of the French forces. 
It is even possible that an official notifi- 
cation to the Turkish authorities by 
Jngland, France, and the United States 
that any failure to protect the Arme- 
nians would be regarded as an un- 
friendly act might have a_ protective 
force. And we think it highly probable 
that an aroused popular sentiment in 
the United States against leaving the 
Armenians unprotected, even if it led 
to no governmental action, would have 
considerable influence on the French 
Government, if not on the Kemalite 
Turkish Government. Such popular 
sentiment ought not to be unaffected, 
however, by the fact that while the 
United States is limiting the number 
of immigrants to its shores, France 
leaves open the door to Syria to Arme- 
nian refugees. 

Certainly the facts ought to have 
some effect on those happily tempered 
pacifists who imagine that complete dis- 
armament by all the civilized nations, 
leaving the helpless undefended against 
the criminals, would secure a world 
peace and a world justice. 


RUSSIAN RELIEF 

RESIDENT HaArpDING’s request for an 
P appropriation by Congress of $10, 
000,000 to supply corn and seed grain for 
the starving Russians was followed by 
the appearance of Secretary Hoover be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the House of Representatives. He 
said, in rejoinder to the claim that pri- 
vate, not public, charity should fill the 
need: “There are a great many commit- 
tees working throughout the country 
under a great deal of difficulty but not 
without energy. I do not believe, how- 
ever, that the total collections since 
August of the entire group amounts to 
$750,000.” He also showed that Govern- 
mental aid on a larger scale than the 
President suggested would be needed. 
He requested some 22,000,000 bushels of 
grain and 500,000 cases of preserved 


milk and asked for a doubling of the 
appropriation. 

Congress has now consented to tis, 
after a very lively debate in which the 
bill was opposed by those who thought 
it violated the spirit of our Constitu 
tion and by those who asserted that the 
appropriation would be additional mate 
rial for the cause of Bolshevism. The 
President at once signed the bill. 

The food-is to be assembled through 
elevators without profits to them, and 
will be transported to the port of depart- 
ure from this country at reduced rates, 
if possible, upon the railways, thus en- 
abling as large an amount of grain as is 
possible to be secured for the appropria- 
tion. Nineteen million dollars of the 
$20,000,000 to be appropriated is now in 
the hands of the United States Grain 
Corporation, formed during the war, of 
which the President of the United States 
is the sole stockholder. This corrora- 
tion is now being liquidated, and the 
money would soon be turned into the 
United States Treasury. Its diversion 
to the purchase of food, provided for in 
the bill, will be welcomed by the farm- 
ers of the West, who, humanitarian as 
they may be, will be glad to profit by 
the legislation. 

The bill applies to that most sorely 
stricken region in Russia, the part of the 
valley of the Volga River between the 
cities of Kazan and Saratov, a region 
about four hundred miles long. It lies 
several hundred miles to the east of 
Moscow. Ordinarily this region raises 
more than enough to feed its people. 
But for three years in succession they 
have endured a great drought, which, in 
addition to the economic cruelty of the 
Bolshevik Government, has reduced very 
many millions of people to starvation. 
And this at a time when we have more 
foodstuffs in storage than ever before in 
our history! 


LEADERSHIP FOR THE NEGRO 
or long ago Principal Moton, of 
Tuskegee Institute, was introduced 

to a mass-meeting at Greenville, Mis- 

sissippi, by a white friend of Negro 
advancement, Mr. Alfred Holt Stone. In 
the introduction Mr. Stone pointed out 
that the ten million Negroes in this 
country, living under laws made, in- 
terpreted, and executed by white men, 
are an integral part of American life 
and that it is “the paramount duty of 
the white man to see that friendly rela- 
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6 
tions are retained and that relations are 
steadily improved.” 

What Mr. Stone added as to the right 
and wrong kind of leadership for the 
Negro race is worth quoting at some 
length: 

There are to-day two groups of Ne- 
gro leaders—groups which are as 
wide apart as the Poles and which are 

-as distinct as the whites and Negroes 

themselves. I am not going to call 

any names. One set of Negro leaders 
is distinctly radical. The leadership 
ot the other group is conservative 
and is working for peace and _ har- 
mony between the races. It is left 
with the white people to choose which 

Negro leadership they will encourage. 

There is no more trying position in 
American life to-day than that of a 
conservative Negro leader in_ the 
South. He must steer an even course 
and at the same time maintain his 
position of leidership without sacri- 
ficing any vight principle. When 
Booker T. Washington died and I was 
appealed to for a suggestion as to the 
man who was best fitted to succeed 
him, I replied, without hesitation, 
that Robert R. Moton stood head and 
shoulders above atl other men. 


Mr. W. 
of Hampton, himself a white man, tells 


Anthony dé.ery, the secretary 


us that in traveling with Dr. Moton on 
the trip during which the Greenville 
meeting was held he found himself com- 
paring conditions between the races as 
ihey are now and as they were when 
years ago he made a similar trip with 
Booker Washington. He noted in Mis- 
sissippi “a growing spirit of racial good 
will and racial co-operation.” He found 
“white and black folks everywhere dis- 
covering—-almost intuitively—that they 
cannot make much real progress by hoe- 
ing their rows as separate groups. They 
are. discovering that they can go ahead 
very much faster by pulling together 
and py forgetting some of their differ- 
ences.” 

We agree heartily with Mr. Aery’s 
conclusion that “the influence of men 
like Booker T. Washington, Robert R. 
Moton, and others scoffed at as conserva- 
tives has been invaluable in bringing 
about this era of good feeling.” 


THE COLLEGE WORKSHOP 

- a recent address President Rich- 
mond, of Union College, said some- 

thing so true and simple and yet so 

startling that we are glad to reprint it 

in full: 

However men may differ as to spe- 
eite remedies for the present dis- 
orders, all men of sense agree at one 
point, and that is the necessity of get- 
ting back to work. In the four years 
of the war the fruit of the work of 
millions of men for many years has 
heen destroyed. It is gone, and no 
amount of economic juggling will 
bring it back. If the prosperity of the 
world is to be restorec, it will be be- 
cause we are all willing to work 
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harder and to put more of ourselves 
into our work. 

There may have been a time when 
the word work, as applied to a col- 
lege, would have seemed to some a 
kind of academic pleasantry. If there 
ever was such a time, that time has 
passed. The picture of a_ college 
where the long hours were passed 
agreeably under the shade of the 
classic elms, smoking pipes and sing- 
ing college songs, has a certain at- 
traction to the retrospective imagina- 
tion of the graduate and to the pro- 
spective vision of the freshman. But 
to a man who knows anything about 
the life at Union College there will be 
a mournful realization that the larg- 
est part of the picture has been left 
out. 

I might as well tell you at once 
that this is a college where honest 
work is not only expected but re- 
quired. There is no reason why a 
boy who comes to college should ex- 
pect an easier time than a boy who 
goes to work in a factory or in an 
office. The idea that in coming to col- 
lege a boy is postponing his life-work 
for four years while he floats down 
the stream of time untroubled by the 
hard realities that other young men 
of his own age have to face is not at 
all our idea of what a college means. 
Neither is a college a kind of intel- 
lectual incubator where young fledg- 
lings are hatched out with no effort 
of their own. A college is a work- 
shop, and if it is going to maintain its 
place in the esteem of a Nation that 
has supported us with such unstinted 
zenerosity we must see that the gos- 
pel of honest work is not only taught 
in the college but practiced by all of 
us who have anything to do with it. 

This may sound a little disagreeable 
to some easy-going young aspirants 
who have been looking forward to a 
comfortable time, but let me assure 
you that the only way to be happy 
here, or anywhere else, is to make a 
real business of the thing you are do- 
ing. The most delightful thing a man 
does is to exercise and develop the 
powers that are his. What we shall 
try to do for you here is to help you 
to understand and value your own 


powers and to teach you how to use 

them to the best advantage while you 

are here, and afterward when you 

take your place in the field of active 

life which you shall choose. 

Unfortunately, too many undergrad- 
uates in American colleges are inclined 
to regard a college course as a sort of 
glorified vacation. It will not do them 
any harm occasionally to recall the fact 
that their friends who entered business 
on leaving high school or preparatory 
school have to keep regular hours and 
do regular work. One of the great ad- 
vantages of the education which the 
graduates of Annapolis or West Point 
receive is that the undergraduates in 
those institutions work as regularly and 
as hard as if they were apprentices in 
some great industrial plant. Regular 
hours and a regular system of work will 
do wonders for a student even when he 
is not a genius. Indeed, in most fields 
of human activity, the erraticism of 
genius is likely to be beaten in the long 
run by the regularity of an ordinary 
mind. 


HENRY WATTERSON, 
NEWSPAPER MAN 

TENRY WATTERSON, who died in Jack- 
H sonville, Florida, on December 22, 
made the Louisville “Courier-Journal” a 
National newspaper and a_ political 
power. Colonel Watterson served in the 
Confederate Army, but whether he had 


-the exaet rank of colonel or was a Ken- 


tucky colonel by the brevet of State and 
National affection is not important. To 
newspaper men he was “Marse Henry,” 
and perhaps no man in our time has 
been better liked by the men of his own 
profession. He has been described as 
the last of his line in that he was the 
last of the great personal figures once 
so common in American journalism— 
Greeley, Raymond, the elder Bennett, 
and Dana are the names one associates 
with him. He was born eighty-one 
years ago, was held on the knee of 
Andrew Jackson as a child. and knew 
every President from that time to this. 
It has been pointed out that the period 
covered by Watterson’s life and the life 
of John Quincy Adams, whom as a boy 
he knew, covers the entire period of the 
country’s history from Revolutionary 
days. 

Colonel Watterson exercised a great 
influence in public affairs, not only by 
his editorial work, but by his vivacious 
and often uncomfortably frank utter- 
ances. Not infrequently he hit two ways 
at once, as in his famous “Now and 
ever, to hell with autocracy. Now and 
ever, to hell with the Hohenzollerns and 
the Hapsburgs,” to which he added later 
in a letter, “And to hell with prohibi- 
tion along with the Hapsburgs and the 
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“AND IF THESE FOUR WORTHIES 


IN THEIR FIRST SHOW THRIVE” 


(From “Love's Labor's Lost,” Act V. scene 2) 




















Perry in the Portland Oregonian 





Thiele in the Sioux City Tribune 
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“KEEP OFF THR OCEAN!” 


rom Mrs. Patterson Miller, Russellville, Teun. Irom Mrs, 


Bushnell in the Nashville Jonrnal 
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Ht. 1% Poster, Portland, Uregon 


Perry in the Portland Oreyonian 
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. Butterfield, Woodburn, Oregon 
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AIRPLANE VIEW OF ISLAND, 


ELLIS 


WHERE 


IMMIGRANTS ARE EXAMINED BEFORE 


ENTERING THE UNITED STATES 


Hohenzollerns.” Of a leader in his own 
party, namely, William Jennings Bryan, 
1900: “He has 
He should 


he said as long ago as 
had his fling and has failed. 
yield leadership to other hands and de- 
vote himself to healing the breaches.” 
And after Theodore Roosevelt’s death, 
Watterson said, “Our differences cut no 
figure in our personal relations.” 

If sometimes excessively outspoken, 
Colonel Watterson was not at all irre- 
sponsible. In a review of his autobiog- 
raphy, published in 1920, we quoted his 
view of newspaper duty: “I 
truly believe that next after business 
integrity in newspaper management 
comes disinterestedness in the public 
service, and next after disinterestedness 
come moderation and intelligence, clean- 
liness and good feeling in dealing with 
Speaking to a 


serious 


affairs and its readers.” 
gathering of newspaper men on the day 
of Colonel Watterson’s death, a Wash- 
ington correspondent who as a younger 
man served under Colonel Watterson on 
him as 


“Courier-Journal” quoted 


“A ‘Courier-Journal’ reporter al- 


the 
saying: 
ways gets the news, and always gets it 
first: but he always remembers in get- 
ting it that the ‘Courier-Journal’ is a 
gentleman.” 

It would be hard to say 
terson was the more striking and salient 


whether Wat- 


figure in journalistic life or in political 
life. Both sides are brought out in the 
autobiography, and we strongly recom- 
mend Americans generally to read that 
is one of the most illumi- 
entertaining of American 


book, which 
nating and 
biographies. 

\ keen 
that of one 


characterization is 


effect. 


and just 


writer, who says, in 


that theoretically Watterson made im- 
placable enemies, but practically he did 
not, because, though his temper was hot, 
his nature was kindly. He hated emo- 
tionalism and hysteria, but he was 
always ready to fight for his political 
principles, even though at times he 
skirmished outside party lines. 

By Colonel Watterson’s death the 
eountry loses a brilliant writer, a nota- 
ble public figure, a man of marked indi- 
viduality, and one of surprising vitality. 


LO, THE POOR IMMIGRANT! 

HRISTMAS on Ellis Island, in New 
C York Harbor, was different from 
any preceding Christmas there. 

Heretofore those who have been com- 
pelled to spendt hat day on that island 
had at least the pleasant anticipation 
of entering a new and prosperous life 
in America. But on Christmas day, 
1921, Ellis Island held more immigrants 
than it had capacity for, and very many 
of them were deprived of any anticipa- 
tion of a new and prosperous life in 
America. 

They facing deportation. The 
transatlantic steamship companies have 
delivered aliens in excess of the quotas 
established under the Immigration Law 
passed last May. That law limits the 
annual number of incoming immigrants 
to three per cent of the number of 
foreign-born persons of any nationality 
in the United States—a mechanical and 
medieval provision, as The Outlook has 
said. It deprives us of aliens whom we 
want and gives us aliens whom we do 


were 


not want. : 
It provides that a fixed number of 
Poles, for instance, may be admitted to 


{ January 


the country during each month of the 
year, the total forming, of course, three 
per cent of the Poles already resident 
in America. Now the Poles in Europe 
who want to come here may embark 
from Dantsic, as the one Polish port, or 
from any other port, may take passage 
on any ship, and may arrive at New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, or other 
Atlantic ports. Not until the vessels 
containing these Poles have docked is 
it finally possible to decide how many 
incoming Poles have a right to remain 
here. 

Suppose the immigrant is deported. 
What then? Many families have sold 
their homes and have spent practically 
all that they had in getting to ports and 
paying steamship fares. Now they must 
return in this winter-time to their own 
impoverished countries, with no home 
to go to and*’probably without the oppor- 
tunity of taking up again the work they 
had abandoned. There may be even 
something worse. The story is told of 
some Armenian women and children 
who three months ago came to the 
United States seeking safety, who were 
deported because the Armenian quota 
had been exceeded, and who returned to 
meet, not only death, but a still more 
terrible fate. 


THE ATLANTIC CARRIERS 

rt is not unnatural that the transat- 
| get steamship companies should 
wish to take as many emigrant passen- 
gers as they think they can land. They 
have been exasperatingly exceeding 
their monthly immigrant quotas, despite 
the fact that they had before them fig- 
ures showing the exact status of the 
quotas from each country. No less than 
three thousand aliens in excess of these 
quotas have been disembarked at our 
ports. Some immigrants, by executive 
clemency, have been temporarily ad- 
mitted under bond, where it has been 
shown that deportation would be an ex- 
treme offense against humanity, and in 
addition, the eleven hundred immi- 
grants at Ellis Island umder orders to 
be deported have now been admitted for 
ninety days. More than twelve hundred 
aliens have been returned to their for- 
mer homes because of excess of quotas. 
At present over two thousand aliens in 
New York Harbor await an opportunity 
to be landed. 

Hence, at the Secretary of Labor’s in 
stance, Representative Johnson, of the 
State of Washington, Chairman of the 
House Immigration Committee, has in- 
troduced a bill empowering the Secre- 
tary of Labor to penalize steamship 
lines by withdrawing immigration privi- 
leges from them for continued violation 
of the quota law. Nor is this all. As 
the result of that law shows, in too 
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many eases efforts to get immigrants 


into this country amount to fraud, Mr. 
Johnson has also introduced a bill by 
which he would suspend the immigra- 


tion of aliens to the United States for 


ihree years, the bill not applying to 
Government officials, to travelers or 
temporary sojourners for pleasure or 


business, to students who may enter the 
United States solely for the purpose of 
study in educational institutions par- 
ticularly designated by them, to minis- 
ters of any religious denomination, or 
to husbands, wives, and minor children 
of naturalized citizens or of 
who have taken out their first papers. 

Mr. Johnson’s bills should sufficiently 
warn the steamship companies. 


persons 


CHRISTMAS AMNESTY 

Vie President on Deceniber 25 com- 
‘| muted the sentences of a number of 
men convicted for violation of laws de- 
signed for the protection of the country 
Ap- 
parently in each instance the cases have 
been carefully reviewed and the decision 
rendered with the desire in view of 
protecting the interests of the country 
and serving justice. To disagree in cer- 
iain instances with these 
not to criticise the motives which led 
to them. 

The release of all prisoners convicted 
under war law is something which ex- 
treme radicals, pacifists, and sentimen- 
talists regard as highly desirable. The 
normal-minded citizen is not inclined to 
take so generous a position, for he real- 
izes that there are some things which 
no self-governing and self-perpetuating 
country can afford to give away. One 
of these things is the right and duty to 
itself from destruction. The 
law regards the deliberate taking of a 


THE 


during the progress of the war 


fecisions is 


protect 


human life as the most serious offense 
that the individual can commit. What 
can be said, therefore, in the case of the 
man or who attempts to take 
the life of a whole nation and who com- 
mits this act when that nation is in a 
life-and-death struggle with a foreign 
foe? Some of those who committed acts 
during the war tending toward such a 
consummation were undoubtedly of un- 


woman 


sound mind. Some of them were ig- 
norant men and women who were led 
astray by cleverer and more vicious 
associates. Still others were active 
Sympathizers with Germany and her 


aim of world conquest. 

It is perhaps time that the more ig- 
norant of those who were convicted of 
crimes—the instigators of 
crimes only too often escaped—should 
be released. Perhaps it is time to re 
lease those whose mental disabilities do 
not render them a menace to the coun 


war these 
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PRELATES OF THE GREEK CATHOLIC CHURCH WHO PARTICIPATED IN THE PROCLA- 


MATION OF ARCHBISHOP 


Left to right: Tishop Alexander, of 
IKKherson; Patriarch Meletios; 


try in time of peace. Perhaps it is time 
to release those whose physical infirmi- 


ties likewise limit the danger that 
might arise from their release from con- 
trol. But in each instance the test 


should be the good of the country and 
not the desire to turn the way of the 
transgressor into a bed of roses. 
Among the criminals recently re- 
leased by the President there seemed to 
be some whom it was the plain duty of 
the Executive authority to 
There are others the propriety of whose 
release will seem to many to be doubt- 
ful. One of these is Eugene V. Debs. 
On the list 
of a 


reicase. 


there is at least one name 
release is an affront 
On his behalf it can- 


not be maintained that he was actuated 


man whose 


to every soldier. 


idealism or moral 
any sort. One can under- 
stand how a man might honestly oppose 
the draft even to the point of martyr- 
dom, but no man can honestly accept 
bribes for the issuance of fictitious ex- 
emptions from the draft. The fact that 
this Government 
witness in other cases will not be ac- 
cepted by ex-service men as a satisfac- 
tory explanation of his release. It is 
such cases as this which make the vet- 
erans of the world war feel that their 
services have been forgotten and in 
vain. If it were possible, we would not 
release from prison a man who sold 
exemptions from the draft until fifty 
years after the last veterans of the war 
were dead. Even then it might make 
some of them turn in their graves. 


by a mistaken con- 


victions of 


eenvict served as a 


MELETIOS METAXAKIS AS 


Rodostolou; 
Russian Archibishop Alexander; 


PATRIARCH 
Metropolitan Platon, of 
sishop Oftimios, of Brooklyn 


Odessa and 


THE NEW PATRIARCH OF 
THE GREEK CHURCH 
HE Most Rev. Meletios Metaxakis, 
Archbishop of Athens, in the Greek 
Church, has been elected Patriarch by 
the Holy Synod sitting at Constantino- 
ple. It is the highest ecclesiastical 
authority and corresponds to the College 
of Cardinals in the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

The election, however, has not been 
received with favor either in Constan- 
tinople or in Athens. 
jected to by certain 
authorities, who, not unmindful that 
Meletios is the first Patriarch to be 
elected in many centuries without politi- 
cal intervention, allege that a majority 
of the members of the Synod were ab- 
sent from that bs dy at the time of the 
election. The objection from Athens (it 
may have possibly inspired that from 
Constantinople) is what perhaps might 
have been expected from King Constan 
tine. Meletios is a friend and supporter 
of ex-Premier Venizelos, and when Con 
stantine returned to the throne was one 
of those marked for royal vengeance. 
As soon as Constantine found himself 
secure in his place he ousted Meletios 
from the Archbishopric. The King’s 
present attitude, which he has made the 
attitude of the Greek Government, if not 
a spiteful political trick, is at least an 
other attempt again to interfere with 


It has been ob- 
Constantinople 


ecclesiastical order and procedure. 


Though evidence of the strength of the 
Patriarch-Elect’s position may be want- 
ing in Constantinople and Athens, it is 
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not wanting in America, where he has 
been residing for several months. He 
has been officially greeted as Patriarch 
by prelates of his own, the Russian, and 
the American Episcopal Churches in 
their respective cathedrals in the me- 
tropolis. 


ZONING FOR HOME PROTECTION 
rPN\HE dominant subject of discussion at 
&r the recent annual meeting of the 
American Civie Association was that 
form of better community housekeeping 
called zoning. Chicago supplied the ex- 
amples of tremendous individual and 
city loss through lack of the sane segre- 
gation of business, manufacturing, and 
residence locations which has resulted in 
large areas now called “blighted dis- 
triets.” The estimates presented by Chi- 
cago’s newly created zoning commission 
pointed to a loss of a billion dollars in 
property values through uncontrolled 
locations, not taking into account the 
added burdens of transportation put 
upon the city and the people by reason 
of removals from these blighted districts. 

Other major subjects discussed in- 
cluded the proposed Roosevelt-Sequoia 
National Park in the high 
session being under the chairmanship of 
Judge John Barton Payne, now head of 
the American Red Cross, and Secretary 
of the Interior in the last Administra- 
tion, with Frederick Law Olmsted mak- 


Sierras, the 


ing and illustrating the principal ad- 
dress. The session on “Real Reductions 


in Cost of Small Homes” was conducted 
by John M. Gries, Chief of Herbert 
Hoover’s new division of building and 
housing in the Department of Com- 
meree, and the addresses on the elimina- 
tion of wastes in land layout and in 
house plans were notable contributions 
by experts to the stimulation of home 
building. 

A spectacular session occurred in con- 
junction with the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, at which, upon a courageous 
presentation by Thomas E. Donnelley, a 
thousand Chicago business men pledged 
themselves to “clean house” in the build 
ing situation by complete support of the 
Landis award in relation to the arbitra- 
tion, against which the carpenters and 
plumbers, with several other unions, 
were resisting, although eighty-five per 
cent of the union workers, the contrac- 
tors, and the material men had agreed 
to abide by the fair and fearless findings 
of Chieago’s able and picturesque jurist. 
It was said by one spectator at this 
meeting that it amounted to a new dec- 
laration of independence against the 
intolerable which have brought 
building construction in the great city 
to a virtual standstill. 

J. Horace McFarland 
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Association, with J. C. Nichols of Kan- 
sas City as First Vice-President. 


THIRTEEN PIANOS 

HIRTEEN grand pianos on the stage 
T and fifteen grand pianists to play 
them! How is this for the parapher- 
nalia of a concert? It sounds rather 
acrobatic and vaudevillian but it really 
was musical and delightful. 

The occasion was a benefit perform- 
ance given in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
not long before Christmas, to raise a 
fund for the distinguished Polish pian- 
ist and composer, Moszkowski, who is 
lying ill and almost penniless in Paris. 
Moszkowski is distinctively a composer 
for the professional pianist. His pieces 
afford an opportunity for the display of 
brilliant, rapid, and scintillating tech- 
nique, although one of his compositions, 
his “Spanish Dances,” has had a great 
popular vogue among amateurs through- 
out the world. 

It was a happy thought of some musi- 
cian—it was, we believe, Ernest Schell- 
ing—to combine a unique display of 
piano artisanship and pianistie art with 
a manifestation of the friendly spirit of 
Christmas in aid of a _ suffering col- 
league. Circumstances aided. War and 
post-war conditions have brought to- 
gether in New York a group of great 
pianists such as probably have never 
before been living at one time in a sin- 
gle world capital. The result was that 
the audience had the unique opportu- 
nity of hearing such artists as Bauer, 
Hutcheson, Lhevinne, Schelling, Back- 
haus, Gabrilowitsch, Grainger, Fried- 
man, Casella, Ornstein, Schnitzer, Stow- 
jowski, Ney, and Lambert play solos 
and perform together in a great en- 
semble, The idea of thirteen pianos all 
going at seemed to some musi- 
cianly spirits rather ludicrous before- 
hand; but those who came to scoff re- 
mained to admire. For example, the 
arrangement was almost ideal for Schu- 
mann’s “Carnival.” he various num- 
bers of the suite were played as solos 
in rotation by the participating artists, 
while the finale, the stirring “Davids- 
bundler” march, was performed by all 
hands on all the pianos at once with 
fine orchestral effect. Indeed, the or- 
chestral character of this performance 
was enhanced by the fact that Mr. Wal- 
ter Damrosch conducted it as he would 
have conducted a symphony. 

A word, at least, should be said for 
the artisanship which the concert dis- 
closed. To build and tune thirteen con- 
eert grand pianos of five different makes 
so that they shall be each and all abso- 
lutely true to pitch and thus to one an- 
other is no small achievement. Yet this 
result was happily accomplished. 

The affair was a festivity as well as 
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a concert. During the intermission Mr. 
Damrosch and Madame Alma Gluck in 
intimate, graceful, and witty fashion 
auctioned off three programmes, auto- 
graphed by the participating pianists, 
which brought, respectively, $500, $750, 
and $1,000. The net receipts of the 
benefit were announced to be well over 
$10,000. 

This handsome sum will be welcomed 
for material reasons by the disabled 
pianist to whom it will be presented. 
But he will doubtless still more wel- 
come the appreciation of his art shown 
by the great audience which filled every 
seat and all the standing room of Car- 
negie Hall and the unique token of 
affection and friendship from his fellow- 
artists—a friendship which knows no 
national limitations. 


ADVERTISING—THE 
NEW PROFESSION 


NDER the above title we print 
elsewhere in this issue an inter- 
esting address which Mr. Frank 

Presbrey, one of the best-known Ameri- 
can experts on advertising, recently de- 
livered before an association of manu- 
facturers. He speaks of advertising as 
a new profession. 

We doubt if many advertising men 
themselves realize how new a thing ad- 
vertising is as an adjunct of commerce 
when measured by the time units of, let 
H. G. Wells’s “Outline of His- 
Barter or commerce is as old as 
primeval man. It has been a part, an 
essential part, of the development of 
civilization for thousands of years. But 
commercial advertising is less than 
three hundred years old. 

According to so good an authority as 
the eleventh edition of the Eneyclope 
dia Britannica, the first known news- 
paper advertisement appeared in Lon- 
don in April, 1647. It sought purchasers 
for a book entitled “The Divine Right 
of Chureh Government,” which, the 
reader was informed, might be had at 
the sign of the Golden Fleece in the Old 
Change—not an inappropriate name for 
some book-shops of the present day 
where undiscriminating purchasers are 
fleeced into buying popular “best sell- 
ers” whose only merit is that they bring 
a golden stream into the coffers of the 


us say, 
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publishers. 

Beginning with the paid announce- 
ments of books, newspaper and periodi- 
eal advertising rapidly fell into the 
hands of quacks and fakers and ac- 
quired a notoriety and disrepute that 
made honorable and scrupulous men 
look upon it with distrust and aversion. 
Advertising came to be regarded as a 
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synonym for quackery or puffery. And 
then the usual forces of social evolution 
began to assert themselves. The men 
whose livelihood depended on advertis- 
ing began to realize the true function of 
advertising as a handmaid of commerce 
and set in motion reforms in business 
methods and the enactment of laws— 
laws which were not imposed on adver- 
tising managers, but were inaugurated 
by them—which, as Mr. Presbrey says, 
have made the advertising agent and 
solicitor really a professional man with 
an organized code of ethics as strict as 
that of the lawyer or physician. Bu- 
reaus of research have been established 
to investigate the statements of adver- 
tisements submitted for publication, and 
one great American periodical, whose 
advertising pages may be literally called 
a National bulletin of American indus- 
trial news, maintains a chemical labora- 
tory to test scientifically the claims 
made for offered to the 
publie in its advertising pages. 

The* Encyclopedia Britannica, which 
has already been quoted, is itself a wilt- 
ness to the importance of advertising 
in modern civilization. That 
compendium is edited and pubiished 
under the auspices of the University of 
Cambridge; it is defined by that historic 
and highly intellectual institution as “a 
dictionary of arts, sciences, literature, 
and general information;” and, while it 
devotes thirteen pages to the article on 
poetry, it gives five of its valuable pages 
to a review and interpretation of adver- 
tising, one of the writers of this long 
and comprehensive paper being a 
former scholar at Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, and a barrister at law. 

Now if one of the greatest universi- 
ties of the world considers advertising 
important to 
iuankind as poetry, surely a periodical 
like The Outlook is justified in regard- 
ing its pages with both 
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advertising 
pride and concern. 
For there is no doubt that great re- 
sponsibility rests upon the shoulders of 
both those who write and those who 
publish advertising. The diffusion of 
literature and education, the promotion 
of health and physical comfort, the dis- 
tribution of farm and manufactured 
products, the increase of agricultural 
economics and efficiency, the ‘develop- 
inent of transportation, the spread of 
popular understanding of civic organi- 
zation—in a word, the orderly progress 
of our National life depends in a large 
ineasure on wise, effective, and honor- 
able advertising. It should be regulated 
by law, as is being done more and more 
by many of the State governments: it 
Should) be jealously protected by its 
Sponsors from errors of taste and erimes 
of fraud; and it should be regarded by 
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the readers of newspapers and periodi- 
cals when it is properly edited and cen- 
sored as a real contribution not only to 
their convenience but to their general 
information and welfare. No wonder it 
has been called a New Profession. 


ATHLETES OF 1921 


S long as men and women have 

bodies it is probable that the ath- 

lete will hold a high place in 
popular esteem. And there does not 
seem to be much immediate prospect 
that our world will be changed into a 
cosmos of disembodied spirits. 

There is sound reason behind this 
state of affairs, for the body is the tool 
of the mind, and it is in the athlete that 
the most dramatic illustration of the co- 
ordination of these factors is to be 
found. We are not suffering under any 
delusion that the athlete is necessarily 
a man or woman of high mental powers 
or that athletics should be regarded as 
an end in itself. But athletes and ath- 
leties occupy a high and rightful place 
among the best products of civilization. 
The two articles which The Outlook has 
recently published by Katherine Mayo 
and Elwood Brown have _ presented 
clearly the far-reaching influence which 
may be exerted by the development of 
world-wide interest in athletie carnivals. 
Every teacher knows the powerful effect 
which organized play has upon the char- 
acter development of the individual. 
The daiJy press is not to be condemned 
for taking athletics so seriously, but 
only because it too frequently takes 
sport in the wrong spirit. 

The illustrations of leading American 
athletes of 1921 which we publish else- 
where in this issue provide testimony 
to the wealth of opportunity for recrea- 
tional development to be found in sport. 
There is an activity suited to every type 
of mind and body. There is the game 
in which the individual is fused in a 
team, the type of physical endeavor 
which demands not only co-ordination 
between the individual mind and the 
individual body, but also the highest 
degree of co-operation with the minds 
and bodies of others. Such a sport as 
football marks the highest development 
in this direction. Probably in the posi- 
tion of the quarterback on a modern 
foot-ball team is to be found the acme 
of such union. At the other end of the 
scale comes such a sport as golf. The 
royal of Scotland likewise re- 
quires a superlative degree of mental 
and physical co-ordination, but it is a 
solitary pastime in which defeat or vie- 
tory is decided within the confines of a 
single body. The physical demands of 
this game are less severe than football, 
but it requires a mental stamina and a 
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moral courage of the most exacting 
kind. Let us look over various sports 
and apportion to each one the elements 
of mental and physical qualifications in 
various degrees of intensity. Boxing? 
Certainly no great brain power is re- 
quired, but to attain pre-eminence it 
demands at least that instant reflex be- 
tween stimulus and action which is to 
be found in the perfect animal. Track 
athletics? A high degree of physical 
adaptation to the purpose, combined 
with those mental qualifications which 
mark the individual who has the per- 
sistency and strength of character to 
work intelligently towards what we 
call “form.” Billiards? We find here 
an amazing physical dexterity and 
nicety combined with the surest of 
nerves and the most exact of eyes. 
Fancy diving? It asksasense of rhythm 
and grace and a power of physical con- 
trol which an _ interpretative dancer 
might envy. The field of athletic ac- 
tivity is as limitless as the number of 
possible contesiants. 

If this were an editorial on x#sthetics 
instead of one on athletics we might 
take occasion to point out that the 
athlete is necessarily something of a 
Platonic philosopher. Surely the athlete 
in his own particular field is striving to 
discover the ideal and to approach it 
as closely as possible. The ideal for the 


athlete is that variety of intangible 
perfection which we call form. That 
those who come measurably close to 


this ideal are veritable creators of 
beauty has been most graphically dem- 
onstrated by a very modern invention, 
the rapid-motion-picture camera—the 
camera which, by registering many more 
impressions of a given action than the 
human eye is capable of doing in a 
given space of time, is able to perform 
the function of Mr. Wells’s “time ma- 
chine.” An athlete who flashes by the 
human eye in a blur is shown by means 
of this camera to have attained in move- 
ment a marvelous rythmical progression 
beyond the power of the unaided eye to 
appreciate. 

The rapid-motion-picture camera is 
perhaps one of the few modern inven- 
tions which the ancient Greeks would 
have enjoyed possessing. It is a satis 
faction to have discovered at least one 
esthetic pleasure which the Greeks did 
not enjoy! 


A GREAT 
UNDERTAKING 


HE preparation of an Encyclo- 
pedia of Christianity in twelve 
volumes was announced in The 
Outlook last week. This we count a 
great undertaking—great in the diffieul- 
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ties to be encountered, great in the re- 
sults if these difficulties are overcome. 
In both respects we count it a much 
greater undertaking than either of its 
predecessors—the Jewish Encyclopedia 
and the Catholic Encyclopedia. 

It is the pride of the Roman Catholic 
Church that it is the same in all locali- 
ties and all ages—the same in its doc- 
trine, its ritual, the language of its wor- 
ship, and its theological teaching. It is 
the pride of the Protestant churches 
that they are not the same, that they 
have different creeds and different rit- 
their theology changes 
trom age to age. For Protestant Chris- 
tianity is avowedly a growing concern. 
It frankly accepts Christ’s description: 
The kingdom of God is like a seed cast 
in the ground which springs and grows 
up we know not how, first the blade, 
then the ear, then the full corn in the 
ear. He who describes a fossil has a 


uals and that 


simple task; he who would describe a 
growing tree must describe seed, sprout, 
stem, branches, blossoms, and fruit, and 
show how the same life animates them 
all. 

The Christianity of the twentieth cen- 
tury is not the same as the Christianity 
of the first century. Out of the upper 
ehamber where Paul preached have 
grown the great cathedrals, out of the 
Lord’s Prayer rich rituals of devotion, 
out of the simple “Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ” elaborate theologies, Paul 
and Barnabas have become an army of 
missionaries carrying the glad tidings 
to every people under the sun, and the 
cup of water given to a disciple has 
grown into a network of asylums, hos- 
pitals, life-saving stations of every de- 
scription. 

We hear much, sometimes in praise, 
sometimes in blame, of the “New 
Theology.” Theology has been new in 
every age. There are no Calvinists to- 
day who accept unchanged the theology 
of John Calvin, and John Calvin was 
not a replica of Augustine. When we 
repeat the old creeds, we charge them 
with a new meaning. “I believe in God 
the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven 
and earth,” cannot mean to one know- 
ing the of the 
universe what it meant to one who sup- 
posed that the earth was a plain and 
that the sun and stars were made as 
lamps to light it. An Eneyeclopedia of 
Christianity will not only have to de- 
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scribe these varying forms of belief and 
of worship, but to discover and disclose 
in them the common faith whieh ani- 
mated them all and invested them all 
with a unity in variety so infinitely 
greater than any uniformity whether of 
order, ritual, or creed. 

But Christianity not only differs from 
it differs in men of different 
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temperaments in the 
spirit of love, service, and 
which Christ imparts entering into the 
heart makes in each individual a new 
creature. Christian experience is unique 
in him. That experience both intensi- 
fies his individuality and inspires in 
him the spirit of co-operation. Denomi- 
national differences are partly intellec- 
tual, partly historical, but they are even 
more temperamental. The Christ spirit 
makes of one man the poet Whittier, of 
another Cardinal Gibbons. One is not 
more Christian—that is, more Christ’s 
man—than the other. He who would 
describe Christianity has to describe not 
merely a tree but a garden. An Ency- 
clopedia of Christianity has to explain 
us to one another, This requires schol- 
arship, but more than scholarship. It 
requires a poet who is a philosopher and 
a philosopher who is a poet. 

As the oldest creeds take on new 
meaning with new knowledge, so the 
most prominent doctrines take on dif- 
ferent meanings in men of different tem- 
peraments. The Trinity—what do we 
mean by the word? There are two 
popular definitions: “Three Persons in 
one God;” “God in three 
Which do you believe? If you will lay 
this paper down and reflect for a mo- 
ment, you wil! see that they are differ- 
ent; if you will reflect for a_ little 
longer, you wil! see that they are not 
inconsistent. The mystery of the first 
attracts some thinkers; the simplicity 
of the second attracts other thinkers. 
An Encyclopedia of Christianity should 
describe them both. 

Or again: The Christian Church with- 
out exception recognizes with reverence 
the Lord’s Supper. But how different 
the interpretation! The Friend says: 
The Master sits my guest at my table. 
Every meal is a sacramental meal. 
Whenever a blessing is asked, there is 
some recognition of this truth. The 
Anglo-Catholic and the Lutheran say: 
This is a unique meal. There is no 
other like it. In every celebration of 
the Eucharist there is a spiritual sacri- 
fice and a new oath of consecration to 
the Master’s service. An Encyclopedia 
of Christianity should deseribe both 
conceptions and whatever other concep- 
tions there are that lie in men’s minds 
midway between these two. 

Moreover, there are phases of Chris- 
tian life which have created well-defined 
parties in the Christian Church, and 
other phases which have led men and 
women in large numbers to leave the 
Christian Church. And there are cer- 
tain features of modern civilization 
which have been developed only where 
Christian thought has preceded and ap- 
parently prepared the way for them. 
Such are free government, the publie 
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school, the post office, the credit system, 
banks and banking. How are these 
movements to be interpreted; how far 
to be regarded as products of the Chris- 
tian spirit? 

I think I have said enough to justify 
my characterization of this Encyclo- 
pedia of Christianity as a great under- 
taking, and perhaps to justify my be- 


lief that it promises, if carried to a 


successful issue, to have great results 
in promoting a better mutual under- 


standing among the different churches, 

and so in all their variety of forms a 

real and vital unity of the spirit. 
LYMAN AbBpor’, 


NOT SO BAD! 


UCH has been said lately in pub- 
lishers’ circles about quality cir- 
mass circulation. 
holds good in 


culation and 
This sound distinetion 
literary values as well as in advertising 
efficiency. ‘ 

What sort of a year was 1921 from 
that point of view? Has the enormous 
output of volumes had a gratifying or a 
disappointing proportion of books that 
appeal to the taste and imagination of 
discriminating and cultivated minds as 
opposed to those that accept the crass, 
the crude, and the ephemeral? Has the 
after-the-war period made us care little 
for art; has it turned our interest un- 
duly to practical, concrete, “facty” writ- 
ing on the one side, and to sensational 
and “bluggy” books on the other; or do 
books that have style and atmosphere 
and serene charm still find wide ac- 
ceptance? 

A dash here and there among titles 
that occur offhand, without ransacking 
of lists and with no effort to cover the 
whole ground, may throw light on these 
questions. Probably two or three of the 
books thus recalled may have been ae- 
tually published before New Year’s Day, 
1921, but such exceptions have at least 
had their reading during the 
year. 

There has been a veritable revival of 
for those biographies 
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popular demand 
that by anecdote, humor, keen charae 
terization, and shrewd comment make 
this class of reading more lastingly en- 
joyable than most fiction. When Ameri 
can readers buy Mr. Strachey’s “Queen 
Victoria” and Mr. Bok’s “Americaniza 
tion of Mr. Bok” in so many tens of 
thousands as to run best-seller novels 
hard; when we hear people talk ani 
matedly about works so different as the 
“Mirror” books and Mr. Hagedorn’s 
“Roosevelt in the Bad Lands” or Mrs. 
Aldrich’s “Crowding Memories;” when 
we read appreciative reviews of William 
James’s Letters, or Sir Sidney Colvin’s 
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“Memories and Notes,” or Mr. Cortis- 
soz’s Life of Whitelaw Reid, or the 
Autobiography of “Old Marse’’ Watter- 
son, or the recent book about Renan 
and the just published Life of Major 
Higginson by Bliss Perry—with all this 
in mind, one may at least proclaim 1921 
a royal year as regards popular inter- 
est in books about people worth know- 
ing, if only those books are well and 
agreeably written and at least reason- 
ably free from the dry dust of too con- 
scientious but laborious authorship. 

Turning to fiction, the year, if not 
annus mirabilis, has had its high lights 
and its art achievement. It was a gain 
for imaginative as compared with repor- 
torial fiction, we dare to say, that as 
the year went on the crowd of readers 
turned from peering curiously into the 
tawdry windows of Main Street houses 
to admire the unselfish and sacrificing 
spirit of the lovable Mark Sabre in Mr. 
Hutchinson’s “If Winter Comes.” And 
we may support the quality claim in the 
fiction of 1921 by other worthy novels, 
romances or tales. “Vffhand again, and 
without prejudice. as the lawyers say, 
we name Mr. Tarkington’s “Alice 
Adams” as a close study of the relation 
of environment to character, Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s ‘To Let” as a fine specimen of 
apparently effortless yet exquisitely 
wrought workmanship, Hanisun’s 
“Growth of the Soil” as a fascinating 
picture of man stolidly struggling to 
build society out of raw nature, Salkba- 
tini’s “Scaramouche” as a book that 
Dumas the elder might have written if 
he were alive and should use his shill 
and dash under the new literary condi- 
tions, Miss Sinclair’s “Mr. Waddington 
of Wyck” as a perfect bit in its sardonic 
dissection of a pompous dolt swollen 
with self-conceit. Let the reader add to 
these the three or four 1921 novels he 
or she would like to read the second 
time next summer just because they 
keep coming back to mind, and he will 
agree that last year saw a substantial 
issue of fiction above par. 

We must not carry our query too far 
into other classes of books. In history 
Mr. Wells’s “Outline” was read in the 
last months of 1920, all of 1921, and 
continues to be read this year. Mr. 
Lansing’s “Peace Negotiations” and 
“Big Four,” Mr. Tumulty’s “Woodrow 
Wilson as I Know Him,” and Lord 
“Modern Democracy” have 
‘roused discussion. We have had de- 
lightful nature essays in John Bur- 
roughs’s posthumous book “Under the 
Maples,” Mr. E. A. Robinson’s “Launce- 
lot,” “Three Taverns,” Har- 
est.” and his poems, Mr. 
Masefield’s “Enslaved,” Miss Millay’s 
April,” and Sara Teasdale’s 
Mame and Shadow” recur to mind in 
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He Outlook begins next week 

the publication of a series of 
short character stories by Dorothy 
Canfield. They might be classed as 
semi-fiction—each has its charac- 
ters, and each has a point which 
brings the reader’s attention up 
with a sharp turn as do the endings 
of O. Henry’s tales. The title we 
have used above seems fairly well 
to describe these stories. 

Mrs. Fisher (we disclose no se- 
cret in saying that this is Dorothy 
Canfield’s name) has said about 
these articles and others that will 
make up a book: . 

What gets into print is so 
tragically dull and lifeless com- 
pared with the vibrating, ordered, 
fascinating life that goes on in 
your head before you put pen to 
paper. ... 1 have faith to helieve 
that you will enjoy for once be- 
ing able to move about in a book 
without a clutter of explanations 
and signboards to show you the 
road the author wishes you to 
take. I do not wish you to take 
any road in particular, and 
rather hope you will try a good 

many different ones, as I do. I 

have only tried to loan you a lit- 

tle more to add to the raw mate- 
rial which life has brought to 
you, out of which you are con- 
structing your own attempt to 
understand. I am only handing 
you from my shelves a few more 
curiosities to set among the oddi- 





HUMAN 
NATURE 
BYWAYS 


BY 
DOROTHY CANFIELD 


AUTHOR OF “THE BRIMMING CUP,” 
“THE BENT TWIG,” HILLSBORO 
PEOPLE,” UNDERSTOOD BETSY,” ETC. 


ties you have already collected, 

and which from time to time you 

take down, as I do mine, turning 
them around in your hands, por- 

ing over them with a smile, or a 

somber gaze, or a puzzled look of 

surprise. 

So she makes the reader here do 
some of the work. There is little 
dialogue, but the characters stand 
out almost startlingly. There is 
humor abundant; there is smiling 
satire but no cynicism; there are 
queer twists of human nature. 

We wonder how many of our 
readers read a story called “Hats” 
by Dorothy Canfield once printed tn 
The Outlook; those who did remem- 
ber it, those who didn’t, missed en- 
joyment. Well, these sketches re- 
mind us of “Hats.” 

Dorothy Canfield’s latest book, 
“The Brimming Cup,” stood second 
in the list of “best-sellers” in the 
November “Bookman.” Probably 
“The Bent Twig” is by most readers 
considered her best novel. We have 
added two other titles to these 
above just because “Hillsboro Peo- 
ple” and “Understood Betsy” seem 
to us to have a good deal of the 
quality of these new stories. 

If our readers enjoy “Old Man 
Warner,” “A Great Love,” “Uncle 
Ellis,’ and the other stories as 
much as the editors have, they will 
thank us for printing them. 








the field of poetry; Mr. O’Brien’s “Mys- 
tie Isles of the South Seas” (we hope 
you have read also that clever burlesque 
on South Sea romancing called “The 
Cruise of the Kawa”) and Mr. Franck’s 
“Working North Through Patagonia” in 
the field of travel and adventure; and 
Mr. Rutledge’s “Old Plantation Days” 
in that of descriptive retrospect. 

This skimp and skimming backward 
view is partial in two senses; it is in 


complete and it names books to which 
one writer is partial. Make another for 
yourself and see if you do not agree 
that what they would call down South 
the “choosy” reader may find grace, wit, 
and art in the books of 1921. 

As to the bad books—the weak, the 
silly, the dull, the pretentious—we won't 
say “Forget them;” the injunction isn't 
needed; they will drift out of memory 
like last year’s fog 








THE RED HERRING AT WASHINGTON 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM 
THE ARMAMENT CONFERENCE 


BY ERNEST HAMLIN 


NE of the most familiar figures at 

the Armament Conference—at 

least most familiar to the press 
correspondents assembled  there—has 
been that of Lord Riddell. His rugged 
and kindly face, crowned with a soft 
hat crushed down comfortably over the 
temples, and his rather tall frame, on 
which his clothes hung like the ivy on 
an old church, seemed to constitute as 
essential an element in the Conference 
as the Pan-American Building or Conti- 
nental Memorial Hall. Delegates might 
zo and leave competent substitutes; but 
lord Riddell was regarded as indispen- 
able. Twice a day this veteran British 
newspaper man met as many corre- 
spondents from the various lands rep 
resented as wished to gather at the 
British Press Headquarters in the New 
Navy Building. There he sat at the 
head of a long table around which four 
or five score of newspaper men assen- 
bled—in the morning chiefly correspon- 
dents of American afternoon papers and 
such foreign correspondents as had to 
put their daily despatches on the wire 
by noon, in the afternoon the correspon- 
dents who could wait for the fuller 
news of the day. Sometimes he volun- 
teered whatever information he had 
been able to obtain, but always he was 
ready to answer questions. Being a 
lawyer as well as a newspaper man, he 
could explain legal problems as they 
arose. His humor was unfailing: for, 
as he put it, he found it desirable “to 
enliven these meetings for the relief of 
one’s self to avoid the lunacy commis: 
sion.” It is hard to measure the contri- 
bution he made to the forces which kept 
the Conference, even at times when dif- 
ferences of opinion became acute, up on 
the level of good feeling. A few days 
before his departure, necessitated by 
business affairs which required his at- 
tention in England, and perhaps has- 
tened by the accidental death of his 
friend and associate, Sir Arthur Pear- 
son, the blind benefactor of the blind, 
he was the guest of honor at a dinner 
given by press correspondents of Eu- 
rope, America, and Asia who wished by 
this means.to express their appreciation 
of his services, not merely to them, but 
to the cause of international under- 
standing and friendly relations. 

Though never concealing, often, in 
fact, frankly expressing, his desire for 
the things that Britain desired—such, 
for instance, as the abolition of the sub- 
marine—Lord Riddell was manifestly 
chiefly concerned with one object, the 
strengthening in all the nations here 
represented of the will to peace. If the 
press of the various nations were intent 
on promoting a mutual understanding 
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and were dispused tu the expression of 
international good will, he believed that 
war between nations thus represented 
would be impossible. He served well 
because he believed in the power of his 
calling. He placed it higher in the scale 
of international forces than diplomacy 
or treaties. Nothing that ambassadors 
or plenipotentiaries could do was, in his 
judgment, able to secure peace if the 
press of the world were disposed toward 
suspicion, animosity, and conflict. On 
the other hand, all that ambassadors 
and plenipotentiaries might attempt in 
provoking conflict would be powerless 
against a press united for the cause of 
international understanding. 

Obviously this econviction was the 
very basis on which the Washington 
Conference was based. This conviction 
was expressed by the President in the 
two addresses he made when the Con- 
ference opened. At Arlington, standing 
beside the body of the unknown soldier, 
President Harding described his experi- 
ence in watching a demonstration of 
modern warfare, a “panorama of unut- 
terable destruction.” And he added 
these words: 

Surely no one in authority, with 
human attributes and a full appraisal 
of the patriotic loyalty of his coun- 
trymen, could ask the manhood of 
kingdom, empire, or republic to make 
such sacrifice until all reason had 
failed, until appeal to justice through 
understanding had been denied, until 
every effort of love and consideration 
for fellow-men had been exhausted, 
until freedom itself and _ inviolate 
honor had been brutally threatened. 


And the next day, addressing the dele- 
gates directly, President Harding in the 
course of his speech said: 

We harbor no fears; we have no 
sordid ends to serve; we suspect no 
enemy; we contemplate or apprehend 
no conquest. Content with what we 
have, we seek nothing which is an- 
other’s. We only wish to do with 
you that finer, nobler thing which no 
nation can do alone. We wish to sit 
with you at the table of international 
understanding and good will. In good 
conscience we are eager to meet you 
frankly, and invite and offer co- 
operation. 


To this end of mutual understanding 
and good will the President summoned 
the nations to self-denial. Not the de- 
nial of rights or freedom or aspiration 
or necessities, but on the part of each 
nation for itself the denial of power for 
aggression and injury. Behind the plan 
for the limitation of naval armament 
and behind the proposal for the discus- 
sion of the complicated and difficult 
problems of the Far East and the Pacific 
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lay this purpose of instituting a poliey 
of national self-denial and self-restraint 
and of promoting international confi- 
dence. 

The first fruit of this purpose was the 
treaty agreed to formally at the open 
session on December 10. This, which 
may be called the Four-Power Treaty or 
the Pacific Islands Treaty, was limited 
in scope, for it applied only to questions 
which might arise concerning the region 
of the Pacific Ocean, and it was limited 
therefore to those important naval 
Powers with responsibilities for islands 
in that region; but among these Powers 
and for all Pacific questions it embodied 
this double idea of national self-restraint 
and international confidence. 

Within two hours of the adjournment 
of that open session of the Conference 
Lord Riddell had his usual afternoon 
meeting with the press correspondents. 
After receiving some jocose congratula- 
tions on showing himself a “good 
guesser” because he had forecast the na- 
ture of this treaty, he proceeded to 
make some explanations of the text of 
the treaty which might not occur to the 
mind of the casual reader. He pointed 
out, for example, that the text of the 
treaty as given out did not include the 
names of the plenipotentiaries, and 
therefore gave the impression that the 
King, the Emperor, and the Presidents 
named were their own plenipotentiaries, 
which of course was not true. He made 
other explanations, and among them one 
which at the time passed unnoticed ap- 
parently by the correspondents. This 
was that among the island dominions 
included within the scope of this treaty 
were the islands of Japan itself. 

At the time this statement did not 
strike me as of very great significance, 
partly because it seemed obvious. One 
of the signatories to this treaty was the 
Emperor of Japan, and certainly his do- 
minions are emphatically the islands 
where the Japanese people live, just as 
the United Kingdom is itself within the 
dominions of the British King, and, as 
any map will show, the islands of Japan 
are in the Pacific. Certainly this news 
was not on the face of it startling. 
When I mentioned this fact in my cor- 
respondence two days later for The 
Outlook of December 21, I did not real- 
ize that across just this point in the 
trail which the Conference was making 
some one was about to draw a red 
herring. 

That is what happened when the New 
York “Times” came out with a front- 
page “story” from its Washington cor- 
respondent declaring that “out of the 
cloud of mystery and_ secrecy” had 
emerged the “apparent” fact that, 
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hereas there was no protection of 
Great Britain or France or America in 
‘his treaty, there was for the mainland 
of Japan. It was intimated that the 
ireaty might be construed to give to 
Japan such a guaranty of security 
against foreign aggression as the Ameri- 
can Senate had refused to sanction with 
regard to France. There was at once 
conjured up the picture of American 
boys being sent to fight in any quarrel 
(hat Japan might choose to get into 
with some other Power. 

At once a great body of press corre- 
spondents started off on the new 
scent. 

If Senator Lodge in his speech which 
accompanied the presentation of the 
treaty had thought to mention the 
islands of Japan as he pictured the seat- 
tered islands of the Pacifie ranging 
“from Australia, continental in magni- 
tude, to atolls where there are no dwell- 
ers but the builders of the coral reefs 
oer lonely rocks marking the peaks of 
mountains which rise up from the 
ocean's floor through miles of water be- 
fore they touch the air.” pessibly this 
diversion might have been avoided; for 
in his speech Senator Lodge made per- 
fectly plain that there could be no guar- 
anty to the mainland of Japan, for the 
simple reason that there was no guar- 
anty in the treaty whatever. 

What started many of the press cor- 
respondents off to follow the red herring 
can perhaps be understood after a con- 
sideration of the circumstances under 
which press correspondence is prepared 
and despatched. Each day the corre- 
spondents of the daily newspapers seek 
for some special news which will com- 
mand attention and be worthy of dis- 
play. It is impossible for such a con- 
ference as this to reach critical decis- 
ions every day. Consequently there are 
days when the progress of the Confer- 
ence, though important, is without sen- 
sational features. Anything that prom- 
ises to be picturesque or sensational on 
such off days is naturally welcome. 
With the best intent in the world, every 
daily newspaper correspondent is under 
pressure to make the most of anything 
that seems rather out of the ordinary. 
Watching this Conference, moreover, 
are men who have been long trained in 
following the tortuous ways of the tra- 
ditional kind of diplomacy, and they 
naturally believe that any course that 
goes off to one side is likely to be the 
true trail. There are also newspapers 
that have partisan ends to serve, and 
they are not always above misrepresen- 
tations which are likely to occasion 
trouble to the party in power. Unfor- 
tunately, too, many of the men repre- 
senting the so-called liberal thought are 
bitter, suspicious, and over-fearful of be- 
ing thought credulous. Some of them 
are so habituated to revolt against so- 
Cial conditions that they see intrigue 


and false pretense in everything about 
Some of them, professed paci- 
fists, are suffering apparently from what 
they like to call a complex, in this case 


them, 
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suppressed pugnacity, and, being deter- 
mined to do all they can to prevent war, 
find relief in a war of words against 
everybody not of their own faction. 
Naturally, too, in the course of such a 
Conference as this dealing with compli- 
cated questions there is bound to be a 
certain by-product of bewilderment, and 
this is particularly to be expected to 
make its appearance in the minds of 
those who have been thinking for weels 
or months in the terms of international 
guaranties and then find themselves in 
a Conference which ignores guaranties 
altogether and builds its plans upon na- 
tional self-restraint and international 
understanding. 

Here, then, were two “stories” of a 
sort that could be put into headlines— 
the story of an alleged pledge of armed 
security for Japan, and the story of 
alleged concealment and _ furtiveness. 
Then came the opportunity for another 
“story’—disagreement between the 
President and the Secretary of State. 
In answer to the inquiry of a correspon- 
dent President Harding was reported to 
have said that he understood that the 
scope of the treaty did not include the 
homeland of Japan. Within a few 
hours of the publication of this report, 
which was correct, the President issued 
the following statement: 

When the President was respond- 
ing to press inquiries at the after- 
noon interview to-day, he expressed 
the opinion that the homeland of 
Japan did not come within the words 
“insular possessions and_ insular 
dominions” under the _ four-party 
agreement, except as territory proper 
of any other nation which is a party 
to the agreement. This expression 
has been emphasized as a division be- 
tween the LDPresident and the dele- 
gates to the Conference in construing 
the four-party agreement. 

The President announced to-night 





that the difference in view in nowise 
will be permitted to embarrass the 
Conference or the ratification of the 
agreement. He had assumed all 
along that the spirit of the Confer- 
ence contemplates a confidence which 
pledges respect of territory in every 
way which tends to promote lasting 
peace. 

He has learned from the United 
States delegation to the Conference 
that they have agreed to the con- 
struction which includes the home- 
land of Japan in the term “insular 
possessions and insular dominions,” 
and has no objection to that con- 
struction. 

What this proved was not disagree- 
ment as to anything vital, but it did 
show that the American delegates were 
acting with so free a hand that the 
President was not even following from 
day to day the details of their work. At 
Paris the Commissioners were evidently 
not kept informed of the decisions 
which the President was daily making. 
At the Washington Conference’ the 
President is keeping himself so much to 
one side that he gives an interpretation 
of the delegates’ work which the dele- 
gates themselves do not share. It seems 
to me that Mr. Harding’s method in this 
respect is better than Mr. Wilson’s. When 
he selected the plenipotentiaries to act 
for the Executive, he first made sure 
that the men he selected believed in the 
object he had in view and were compe- 
tent, and then he left them to act as 
free agents. If any proof were needed 
that the Conference was free from Ex- 
ecutive dictation, it is supplied in this 
incident. 

As a matter of fact, the point upon 
which the varied interpretation centers 
is of no significance. No question can 
arise which would be materially affected 
by including or excluding the homeland 
islands of Japan within the scope of the 
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AIRPLANE VIEW OF THE PAN-AMERICAN BUILDING IN WASHINGTON, SHOWING THE 
JEWELED ARCH IN THE FOREGROUND, THE PAN-AMERICAN BUILDING IN THE CEN- 
TER, AND CONTINENTAL MEMORIAL HALL AT THE EDGE OF THE PICTURE ON THE 


RIGHT, 


THE NEW NAVY BUILDING, WHICH IS TO THE LEFT OF THE JEWELED ARCH 


(NOW DEMOLISHED), IS NOT IN THE PICTURE 


treaty. Any question arising in the 

-acific, if it is serious enough, will 
bring these four Powers together for 
common counsel if the treaty is ob- 
served, and that is all that the treaty 
requires. It is not a question of wait- 
ing until some military attack is made 
and then coming to a common defense. 
That is the method of an alliance. That 
is a method that has been tried many 
times. That is so common that some 
people seem to imagine that no nations 
can come to a common agreement with- 
out involving themselves in an alliance. 
That is a method that contemplates war 
and provides for a course of action in 
case of war. This Four Power Treaty 
does nothing of the sort. This does not 
contemplate war. This makes no pro- 
vision for military or naval action. 
What this contemplates is the possi- 
bility of differences of opinion and pol- 
icy, and it provides for doing under 
such a condition exactly what the nine 
nations assembled at Washington have 
been doing for the past six weeks. 

The difference can be shown perhaps 
by a supposititious case such as was 
propounded to me. Let us suppose, said 
in substance a press correspondent in 
the course of a discussion on the sub- 
ject, that Japan should send a_ sub- 
marine across the Pacific into the Pan- 
ama Canal and there set off a mine and 
block the passage; that would be an 
attack upon one of the possessions of 
the United States, but it would not be 
an island possession in the Pacific. 
Would that involve this treaty? Sueh 
an instance is of exactly the sort that 
is contemplated in a treaty of alliance. 
If this were a treaty of alliance and 
such an act came within the seope of it, 
our allies would have to come to our 


defense. 3ut this is not a treaty of 
alliance, and such an act as that is not 
contemplated as an incident requiring 
its application. Such an act would be 
an act of war, and when war begins the 
time is past for conferences and consul- 
tation. What this treaty undertakes to 
do is to establish such relations that 
such an act on the part of any one of 
the four Powers would be inconceivable. 

So far as the objection to including 
the homeland islands of Japan has any 
effect at all it plays into the hands of 
the militarists of Japan. It provides 
them with what advertisers call “a tal‘- 
ing point.” It enables them to say that 
Americans are not willing to pledge 
themselves not to make an aggressive 
attack upon Japan. It enables them to 
argue that, while pretending to promote 
mutual confidence, the Americans are, 
after all, suspicious. Indeed, if any 
country has a reason for sentimental 
objection to the inclusion of the islands 
of Japan in the scope of the treaty it is 
Japan itself, for it may be argued that 
it tends to set Japan apart as a country 
whose homeland is dependent for safety 
upon the promises of other nations. 
Of course all these arguments pro and 
con have no bearing upon the real pur- 
pose of the treaty or its operation in 
practice. This is made clear by the fol- 
lowing statement issued from the White 
House on December 23: 

The VDresident will offer no com- 
ment on the disputes which attempt 
to magnify the differing construc- 
tions on the four-party treaty. To 
him these are unimportant. The big 
things aimed at are understandings 
for peace and an agreement to meet 
und discuss the preservation of peace 
whenever it is threatenea. No alli- 
ance or entanglement is thought of, 
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none will be negotiated. It would be 
better to rejoice over things accom- 
plished than to dwell on different 
views which can be of no great con- 
sequence. 

The l’resident is unwilling that the 
unjustified charge that the United 
States delegates are withholding in- 
formation shall go unchallenged. He 
has full confidence, else he had not 
chosen them, and he has full confi- 
dence now and is more than gratified 
over their efforts, because they are 
working out the greatest contribution 
to peace and good will which has ever 
marked the Christmas time in all the 
Christian era. 

It is one thing to talk about the 
ideals of peace, but the bigger thing 
is to seek the actuality. This the 
Conference is doing, in harmony with 
an overwhelming American = senti- 
ment, and a world sentiment, too, and 
in full accord with cherished Ameri- 
can traditions. 

When this statement was issued, Presi- 
dent Harding was asked by a correspon- 
dent whether he thought that during 
1921 there had been progress in peace 
and good will, and he answered: 

I think I made some such reply to 
a similar question at the last inter- 
view. I do think so. I believe it 
with all my heart. I do not say that 
with the thought of arrogating to 
the United States of America any 
greater part of the contribution than 
that which has been made by other 
nations of like importance and like 
civilization. But it seems to me that 
in 1921, as we have come to know 
more fully the aftermath of the war, 
as we have come to appraise the un- 
speakable cost of it all, there is a 
new conviction in the hearts of men 
that that sort of appeal—the appeal 
to arms—to settle the international 
questions is a futile thing, and thit 
we are unworthy of our position and 
unworthy of the blessings which fall 
to a righteous civilization if we do 
not find some means for a righteous 
adjustment without appeal to slaugh- 
ter and waste and all the distresses 
that attend. I think that conviction 
has rooted itself throughout’ the 
world, and there must come some 
helpful, progressive expression of it. 
I think that expression is being given 
at this Conference. Thave no thought 
to preach on this subject to-day, but 
make your own applications, please, 

When men sit about the Confer- 
ence table and look each other in the 
face and look upon the problems 
deliberately, without passion, they 
find the way to come to an agree- 
ment. And after all there has never 
been a conflict in the world that has 
not been settled in the end in that 
way. You have a war; you destroy 
thousands or millions of men and 
measureless treasure, and then you 
gather about a table and settle it. I 
have a feeling that mankind has be- 
come wise enough to sit down before 
the war and try to settle it. And 
that is the object of the four-party 
treaty. That is why I say the small 
lack of agreement in construing it is 
not significant. 

Why, if there was a menace of 
peace in Japan, what objection could 
there be for the United States to sit 
down with her friend in the Orient 
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and with the other Great Powers and 
discuss how the matter could be ad- 
justed? If some one had done that 
when Austria was threatening Ser- 
bia, there would have been no Euro- 
pean War. The whole purpose of this 
Conference is to provide some means 
where just, thoughtful, righteous 
peoples, who are not seeking to seize 
something which does not belong to 
ihem, can live peaceably together and 
eliminate causes of conflict. This is 
in the American heart and it is in 
the British heart and it is in the Jap- 
anese heart, in the French heart, in 
the Italian heart—it is everywhere in 
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the world. If this present-day civili- 
zation cannot take advantage of this 
new realization, of that emphasized 
conviction, I would not give much for 
the civilization of the future. But 
there is a new spirit seeking and im- 
pelling peace, and it must add to our 
Christmas happiness. 


What President Harding had in mind 
and what the nations are planning in 
their Conference is frankly an experi- 


ment. It is not a declaration:of policy 
like the Monroe Doctrine, which con- 
tains a threai. I[t is not an alliance 
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whith  involfes “q- mutual bhargnt- pf 
armed protection. It is simply a plan 
to consider together any question at 
issue. It is an experiment that can be 
undertaken only by friends. Are these 
four nations good enough friends to 
undertake it? They have proved them 
selves good enough friends to try the 
experiment in Washington, and are ap- 
parently trying it successfully. No rea- 
son appears, so far as I know, why, 
whenever occasion demands, they may 
not keep on trying it. 
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LONG-RANGE PLANNING 


HERE is a bill now before Con- 

gress which is the first necessary 

step in an important change of 
public policy. It is S.-2749, on long- 
range planning of public works, intro- 
duced by Senator Kenyon on November 
21, on the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Unemployment. 

The Conference on Unemployment 
pointed out the need for long-range think- 
ing and long-range planning in public 
affairs. This bill will help to make that 
thinking and planning an actuality. 

The Kenyon Bill advocates, as a defi- 
nite policy, the expansion and contrac- 
tion of Federal public works to accord 
with the periods of fall and rise in pri- 
vate industry and employment. Such a 
policy is a right-about-face on the part 
of the Federal Government. In the past 
it has been much more likely to expand 
its public works in boom times and to 
contract them in dull times. What this 
bill does is to call upon the various pub- 
lie works agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to be prepared in advance with 
engineering plans for proposed under- 
takings, so that when’an appropriation 
is made in a time of depression the work 
can go forward immediately, rather than 
wait months or years until plans have 
been prepared and approved. Before the 
Kenyon legislation there has been no 
incentive for Federal public works agen- 
cies to keep ahead of the game. After 
this legislation it will be a breach of 
duty on the part of public works officials 
if they are not ready to proceed when- 
ever called on to do so. 

Many Government projects contain 
intricate problems which will require 
years to solve. For instance, the Boulder 
Canyon Dam in Arizona would develop 
more power than Niagara Falls, would 
light southern California, and would run 


the railways and many factories. But 
before it can be built agreements must 
be had from various States not to divert 
the head-waters into other watersheds; 
the Government policy must be deter- 
mined, involving Federal, State, city, 


and private corporations; and engineer- 
planned over 


ing work hundreds of 
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miles, not to mention irrigation sub- 
sidiaries for hundreds of thousands of 
acres of land. Again, post offices and 
Federal buildings are needed in hun- 
dreds of towns. The Federal Govern- 
ment rents many cramped and inade- 
quate quarters. There is constant press- 
ure on members of Congress to fill Fed- 
eral needs locally. These buildings will 
be built. The only question is when. 
The Kenyon Bill proposes that plans for 
these undertakings be ready wherever 
possible, and the bulk of them executed 
during bad times rather than during 
boom times. 

Vast areas are sure to be reclaimed 
through irrigation and drainage. The 
territory of the United States will even- 
tually be increased, not by wars of con- 
quest, but by the pick, the shovel, the 
dam, and the ditch. These great under- 
takings usually linger in Congress be- 
cause there is no impetus to action. The 
Kenyon Bill would assist, not only in 
having ready the plans for such projects, 
but in giving the final impetus at a time 
when general industry and employment 
are in need of stabilization. 

How can Congress know the proper 
time to go ahead? The Kenyon Bill 
provides that the Department of Com- 
merce shall publish monthly statements 
of the rise and fall in cyclical waves of 
business expansion and depression as a 
guide in preparing in advance for the 
expansion of public works. <A few large 
corporations have kept such statistics 
and have been able to predict the peaks 
of the waves of expansion. By making 
few purchases of raw materials at such 
times, by keeping their stores low, they 
have been able to make profits by re- 
fraining from buying at the top and hav- 
ing the resources to buy and manu 
facture as the wave falls. Each corpora- 
tion which follows this policy takes a 
little off the top and fills in a little of 
the trough of the wave of depression. 
The barometer of business proposed by 
this bill would enable more business 
men and corporations, as well as the 
Government, to obtain this information 
and protect themselves accordingly. 





The Kenyon Bill has value as an edu- 
cational measure with respect to the 
public works policy of cities and States, 
the volume of whose public works is 
over five times that of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. When Washington takes the 
lead, the cities and States will gradually 
follow. To-day advance planning of 
public works by American cities hardly 
exists. City plans over a period of years 
would enable a city to carry out some of 
its major improvements during periods 
of depression, when men and materials 
are plentiful. Municipal bonds are often 
in greatest demand when capital is 
timid about investment in industrial en- 
terprises. Consequently the cities are 
able to go ahead during bad times when 
private industry is checked. Only a 
small part of the ordinary necessary 
public works needs to be deferred each 
year, in order to iron out an appreciable 
part of the inequalities of employment. 

In a growing country like the United 
States the amount of public works of 
Federal, State, and municipal govern- 
ments is so great that if this policy were 
followed and the resulting accumulation, 
plus the normal, executed in a year of 
depression like the present, the actual 
wages paid in public works would be 
equal to a large percentage of the loss 
in wages in private industry during the 
period of depression. But the wages re- 
ceived in public works are only a small 
part of the total stimulus to industry. 
Orders for the necessary materials pro- 
vide an additional wage payment. The 
wages received by direct workers and 
workers in production of materials 
create by their expenditure a demand 
for commodities and set new groups of 
workers to making garments, shoes, and 
textiles, and so liquefy the frozen credits 
in raw and finished materials. 

A concentrated public works pro- 
gramme is like dropping a pebble into a 
pond. The waves extend to the farthest 
shores of industry. But before the peb- 
ble is dropped there must be fore- 
thought, there must be planning, and 
these the Kenyon Bill is intended to 
stimulate, 








‘HE: BALANCE-SHEET OF THE PHILIPPINES 


ITH the election of Mr. Harding 
it became obvious that one of 
the first duties of the incoming 

Administration would be to take stock 
in that branch office of American democ- 
racy which we know as the Philippines. 
That particular branch of our Govern- 
mental concern has always been a 
souree of anxiety. It provided Mr. 
3ryan with one of the best-selling arti- 
cles in his sample book. It moved Will- 


iam Vaughan Moody ito _ passionate 
poetry. It has figured in the National 


platforms of the major parties ever 
since Admiral Dewey remarked to a 
gentleman by the name of Gridley, “You 
may fire when ready.” 

With the accession of President Har- 
ding the country voted to give its affairs 
again into the hands of the same board 
of directors (or the political heirs of 
that board) which’ was responsible for 
the original Oriental investment in 
American Preferred. 

For eight years the management of 
this investment had been in the hands 
of men who because of party pledge and 


personal predilection had fought the 
venture from the start and who were 


eager to wipe the whole affair off the 
books at the earliest possible moment. 

It was in this attitude of mind that 
President Wilson sent a Message to Con- 
gress in December, 1920, in which he 
said: 

Allow me to call your attention to 

the fact that the people of the Philip- 
pine Islands have succeeded in main- 
taining a stable government since 
the last action of the Congress in 
their behalf, and have thus fulfilled 
the condition set by the Congress as 
precedent to a_ consideration of 
granting independence to the islands. 
I respectfully submit that this condi- 
tion precedent having been fulfilled, 
it is now our liberty and our duty to 
keep our promise to the pcople of 
those islands by granting them the 
independence which they honor- 
ably covet. 

When President Harding came into 
office, he quoted this Message in a letter 
to Secretary Weeks, pointing out the 
fact that Congress had not acted upon 
this recommendation and saying: 


so 


that non-action was 
that all of the evi- 
to Congress was not 
sased, however, 


Undoubtedly 
due to the fact 
dence available 
of this same tenor. 
as it was, on official reports from the 
highest authority in the Philippine 


Islands, as well as on current reports 
from lesser authorities given the 
widest circulation in the United 
States, as well as in the islands, it 
eannot, with propriety, be ignored, 
nor yet can it, in the face of conflict- 
ing evidence from many sources, be 


aeeepted as the final word on so im- 

portant a subject. 

In the same letter President Harding 
said that he had selected Major-General 
Leonard Wood and W. Cameron Forbes, 


i™ 


a former Republican Governor-General 
of the Philippines, to go to the Philip- 


pines— 
. to make there a study of the 
situation and to report thereon, in 
order that I may have a”™ judgment 


on which I can base my action and 
my recommendations with a con- 
sciousness that I am dealing justly 
with the Filipino people and pursu- 
ing a policy which the American peo- 
ple will sanction and support. 


In his instruction to General Wood 
Secretary Weeks quoted the original in- 
structions issued by McKinley for the 
guidance of the Commissioners sent to 
the Philippines in 1900. President 
McKinley wrote: 

In all the forms of government and 
administrative provisions which they 
are authorized to prescribe, the com- 
mission should bear in mind that the 
government which they are establish- 
ing is designed not for our satisfac- 
tion, or for the expression of our 
theoretical views, but for the happi- 
ness, peace, and prosperity of the 
people of the Philippine Islands, and 
the measures adopted should be made 
to conform to their customs, their 
habits, and even their prejudices, the 
fullest extent consistent with the ac- 
complishment of the indispensable 
requisites of just and effective gov- 
ernment. 


Secretary Weeks declared to General 
Wood that no better guide for judgment 
of the adequacy of the Philippine Gov- 
ernment as it now exists could be found 
than this statement of President McKin- 
ley. 

The conclusions reached by General 
Wood and Mr. Forbes have now been 
made publie in one of the most illumi- 
nating governmental reports which we 
have ever read. It is marked through- 
out by breadth of vision and tolerance 
of spirit. It is the fruit of a truly judi- 
cial attempt to investigate the situation 
in the Philippines with scientific thor- 
oughness and to derive from this inves- 
tigation conclusions of the most con- 
structive character. 

The report begins with a summary of 
the task confronting the Commission. 
This is followed by an outline history of 
the Philippines and of the American oc- 
cupation of the islands. The study of 
the present condition of the islands 
covers the state of the public order, ad- 
ministration of justice, the question of 
land titles, the conduct of publie institu- 
tions, such as prisons, hospitals, and the 
Bureau of Science, the development of 
the school system, economie conditions, 
and finances. 


It is in the administration of the 
schools that the Commission finds its 
best cause for congratulating the 
islands. Of their attitude towards edu- 


eation the Commission states: 
“The whole people have a consuming 
thirst for edueation.” and again: “The 


Filipinos are deeply interested in public 
education. Their enthusiasm, their 
keenness to secure education for their 
children, is beyond praise. The pro- 
gressive development of the school sys- 
tem has been phenomenal.” 

This high praise is modified only by 
the following condition: ‘Indeed, - en- 
thusiasm has at times outrun prudence, 
and expansion has taken place so rap- 
idly that efficiency has not been able to 
keep pace. However, such mistakes as 
have been made have resulted from en- 
thusiasm in a noble cause—the educa- 
tion of the youth of the islands.” 

In the field of finance the darkest 
chapter in the effort to Philippinize the 
Philippine Government is to be found. 
The Commission states: 

The story of the Philippine Na- 
tional Bank is one of the most 
unfortunate and darkest pages in 
Philippine history. This bank was 
started in 1916, and a law was passed 
compelling all provincial and munici- 
pal governments to deposit all their 
funds in it; and at the same time 
arrangements were made to transfer 
from other banks all government 
funds there deposited, except trust 
funds, which were held on deposit in 
the United States; later the bank 
was put into a position to get control 
of these moneys and reserve funds. 

he sum of $41,500,000, held for the 
conversion of currency, was trans- 
ferred to the Philippine Tslands, the 
bank making a large profit in ex- 
change in doing so. Much of it was 
then loaned out to speculative con- 
cerns under’ circumstances’ which 
have led to grave doubt as to the 
good faith of the transactions. ... 

A partner of Messrs. Haskins & 
Sells, certified public accountants of 
New York, after a careful cxamina- 
tion of the bank, makes the following 
comment: 

“Our examination thus far reveals 
the fact that the bank has been oper- 
ated during almost the entire period 
of its existence prior to the appoint- 


ment of Mr. Wilson as manager in 
violation of every principle which 


prudence, intelligence, or even hon- 
esty, dictate.” 


The losses of the bank, the Commis- 
sion points out, have involved ‘the 
Philippine Government to a very grave 
extent: 


The currency resources have been 
depleted, the silver on deposit to re- 
deem the currency has been pledged 
and used for other purposes. The 
fund for the maintenance of the 
parity of gold and silver is involved 
in these losses, with the result that 
instead of a metallic and cash basis 
for the currency, its principal sup- 
port now is the pledge of the Philip- 
pine Government and the confidence 


on the part of the publie that the 
(United States will not permit these 
things to happen again. The eur 
rency is now practically a fiat ent 
reney. 

In view of good earnine’s, moderate 
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fer expenses, inherent wealth, a small ment service and that the young and a discreditable neglect of our Na- 
nt public debt, and backe« by the credit generation is full of promise; that tional duty were we to withdraw 
ist of the United States, the problem of the Civil Service laws have in the from the islands and terminate our 
in rehabilitating the credit of the Philip- main been honestly administered, but relationship there without giving the 
nk pine Islands should be an easy one. there is a marked deterioration due Filipinos the best chance possible to 
rol The lesson has been a bitter one for to the injection of politics. have an orderly and permanently 
ds. ry the Filipinos and the, gravity of the We find there is a disquieting lack stable government. 
he { } mistake is generally appreciated. of confidence in the administration of sasihtaela bins 
1S- : . -" justice, to an extent which consti- ee ‘ 
he f . As v4 result of the whole painstaking tutes a menace to the stability of the 1. We recommend that the present 
on investigation General Wood and Mr. Government. general status of the Philippine 
wee Forbes have reached conclusions which We find that the people are not Islands: continue until the people 
n- should be of interest to all students of organized economically nor from the have “had time to absorb and thor 
ch our Government. These conclusions and standpoint of national defense to oughly master the powers already in 
he recommendations are worth quoting in maintain an independent govern- their hands. 
: full: ment. 2. We recommend that the respon- 
& v We find that the legislative cham- sible representative of the United 
of GENERAL CONCLUSIONS bers are conducted with dignity and States, the Governor-General, have 
in- We find the people happy, peaceful, decorum and arescomposed of repre- authority commensurate with the re- 
ne and in the main prosperous, and sentative men. sponsibilities of his position. In case 
keenly appreciative of the benefits of We feel that the lack of success in of failure to secure the necessary 
als American rule. eertain departments should not be corrective action by the Philippine 
‘yp We find everywhere among the considered as proof of essential in- legislature, we recommend that Con- 
od Christian Filipinos the desire for in- eapacity on the part of Filipinos, but gress declare null and void legislation 
it- dependence, generally under the pro- rather. as indicating lack of experi- which has been enacted diminishing, 
in tection of the United States. The ence and opportunity, and especially limiting, or dividing the authority 
ch non-Christians and Americans are lack of inspection. granted the Governor-General under 
n- for continuance of American control. We find that questions in regard to Act No. 240 of the Sixty-fourth Con 
We find a general failure to appre- confirmation of appointments might sress, known as the Jones Bill. 
; ciate the fact that independence un- at any time arise which would make 3. We recommend that in case of a 
mis- der the protection of another nation a deadlock between the Governor- deadlock between the Governor-Gen 
the is not true independence. (reneral and the Philippine Senate. eral and the Philippine Nenate in the 
rave We find that the Government is We feel that with all their many confirmation of appointments that 
not reasonably free from those un excellent qualities, the experience of the I’resident of the United States be 
i derlying causes which result in the the past eight years, during which authorized to make and render the 
i destruction of government. they have had practical autonomy, tinal decision. 
i We tind that a reasonable propor has not been such as to justify the 4. We recommend that under no 
we } tion of officials and employees are people of the (nited States relin circumstances should the American 
a | men of good character and ability, quishing supervision of the Govern Government permit to be established 
sal and reasonably faithful to the trust ment of the Philippine Islands, with- in the Vhilippine Islands a situation 
at imposed upon them; but that the drawing their Army and Navy, and which would leave the United States 
“a efficiency of the public services has leaving the islands a prey to any in a position of responsibility without 
fallen off, and that they are now rela powerful nation coveting their rich authority. 
a tively inefficient, due to lack of in soil and potential commercis! advan L&oNARD Woop, Chairman. 
ee spection and to the too rapid transfer tages. W. CAMERON FOrBEs. 
a" of control to officials who have not In conclusion we are convinced October 8, 1921. 
he had the necessary time for proper that it would be a betrayal of the 
2% training. Philippine people, a misfortune to the We wish that this report might have 
4s We find that many Filipinos have American people, a distinet step the fullest possible distribution. It is a 
. Shown marked capacity for Govern backward in the path of progress, historic document. 
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(C) Clinedinst from Keystone (C) Keystone 
“LONG” JIM BARNES JESSE GUILFORD 
Professional National Open Golf Champion National Amateur Golf Champion 





























(C) Keystone (C) Keystone 


JAY GOULD WILLIAM TILDEN II 


Open and Amateur Court Tennis Champion Lawn Tennis Champion of the World 
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(C) Keystone 


EKTHELDA BLEIBTREY 


Champion Woman Swimmer for Distances from 50 to 440 Yards 
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‘C) Keystone 


MRs. J. F. MALLORY (MOLLA BJURSTEDT) 


National Woman Tennis Champion 




















(C) Keystone 


HELEN WAINWRIGHT 


America’s Title-Holder for Fancy Diving 














MARION HOLLINS 


National Woman Golf Champion 
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International (C) Keystone 
EARL THOMPSON, OF DARTMOUTH NORMAN ROSS 
Intercollegiate Champion and Champion of the Amateur Athletic America’s middle-distance swimming champion, the holder of 


Union in the 120-vard high hurdles. He holds the world’s thirty American swimming records 


record for this event--14 2/5 seconds 





























International international 
CHARLES PADDOCK, OF CALIFORNIA RICHARD W. LANDON, OF YALE 
Holter Of clevete Atmeriean track record iN wl hieh are alse Holder of the Olyimpie high-jump vreeord of six feet four and 


world reeord one-quarter inches 
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TYPES OF PROFESSIONAL 


BRAWN AND BRAIN 

















International 
ROGERS HORNSBY 
He plays with the St. Louis “Cardinals.’”” He is the heaviest 
hitter in the National League. It is something to hold this 
record in a year when pitchers suffered severely 
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International 
JACK DEMPSHY 


Heavy weight boxing champion of the world. Tle is a fighter 


Whose record is cather blank between the dates Of April 7, TV 


nod November 11, 1918 
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“BABE” RUTH 


If his record is not known to the reader, there is no use to 
repeat it here. The only pitcher he has not hit for a home 
run is Judge Landis 
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YOUNG “JAKE” SCHAEFER 


Who captured bloppe’s lone defemded crown Ife ix now the 
word's cliampion al IS’ balk line billiaras 








THE TURNING POINT 


The Outlook offered three prizes for letters describing the turning 


point in a human life. 
editors have selected these three as the best. 


Out of the hundreds of letters submitted the 
It is right to say that 


all three come from battlefields, although but one speaks of war 


FIRST PRIZE 
INSIDE THE WALLS 
BY LOUIS VICTOR EYTINGE 
k staggered through the prison 

H gates, his steel-cuffed hands hold- 
ing a bloody kerehief to his livid lips, 
as the hemorrhage hacked at his leak- 
ing lungs. Two hours of fitful rest, 
then he stood upon the scales before the 
prison doctor and heard the verdict: 
“Two months more, at best.” He studied 
the scale-beam swaying at its 119 
pounds, smiled at his wobbling frail 
legs and blinked at the blistering sun 
baking the plastered walls. He was 
penniless, friendless, a stranger in a 
strange State, and this was his third 
and doomed-to-be-last prison experience. 
Then arose a terrific but unuttered soul 
protest, for the man must live long 
}enough to clear his name of the brand 
,of Cain. The judge had sentenced him 
to a life term, the physician had short- 
ened this to two months, but he dared 
not die with that stigma on his shoul- 
ders. He had gayly coasted the facile 
descent to Avernus and landed at the 
bottom so hard that he saw _ stars— 
they’ve been shining for him ever since, 
these stars of inspiration. The turning 
point came at the greatest depth! 
Even as the need for money to satisfy 
his spendthrift habits had proved his 
undoing in the past, that same need of 
money was to effect his rehabilitation. 
He had to have money with which to 
purchase foods not listed in the prison 
fare, so that he might conserve his fail- 
ing strength, he needed the _ kindlier 
comforts that invalids crave, yet where 
could aquy money be found? He saw 
parties of tourists make petty purchases 
at the prison souvenir stands, yet he 
was isolated from this chance in the 
tubercular ward. If—if handi- 
craft novelties attracted buyers within 
forbidding walls, why should they not 
seli equally well in curio shops? His 
first letter brought back its acceptance, 
ind his fellow-inmates, eager for a 
wider market, trusted him with his first 
shipments. In a month the lunger had 
1 dozen dealers; in three months he was 
yrdering business stationery and mak- 
ng the first payment on a typewriter. 
His situation demanded that he secure 
he completest confidence of his patrons, 
ind this foreed him to tell the strict 
ruth about his wares. Strangest of all, 
his former forger and swindler found 
hat not only did truth pay. but that he 
iked it: He was getting the same ex- 
ilting excitement out of business hon 
ssty that he had known in his swindling 


these 


2% 


successes. With wakening awe he saw 
that business cleanliness and integrity 
were building up his bodily strength 
and stiffening a newly found moral 
backbone. The racking cough was pass- 
ing, and in two he was selling 
$5,000 worth a year, solely through the 


years 


suasion of his letters. 

Those same letters attracted the at- 
tention of his jobbers, who called on the 
convict to build them similarly effective 
sales literature, and soon the lunger 
was dropping his novelty work to at- 
tempt a new field as a business letter 
specialist. An advertising magazine 
asked for an article on better letters, 
and more than seventy-five articles have 
appeared under the prisoner’s name in 
different business and advertising publi- 
cations. Then he founded and was for 
two years editor of a 64-page monthly 
devoted to direct mail advertising, giv- 
ing it up when business complications 
and overwork justified a change. A 
paper on breathing life into letters read 
before the Toronto Convention of the 
world’s Advertising Clubs has been re- 
printed in more newspapers and book- 
lets than any similar business docu- 
ment. His name appears as author of 
two business books; a silver cup marks 
his suecess in a Nation-wide letter con- 
test among advertising men. Because a 
printing-trade journal sneered when he 
established his magazine he paid it off 
by winning the largest advertising 
trophy for a Canadian printer, although 
he had never set a line of type! Though 
offered stiff fees, he has never written a 
line for mining, oil, or other promo- 
tional or medical literature. 

As a criminologist he owns some re- 
pute, first gained when he published, at 
his own expense, a booklet that changed 
one State’s laws. Again, he was one of 
the creators of the first Mutual Welfare 
League ever formed in prison, two years 
before Thomas Mott Osborne instituted 
a similar movement in New York. A 
chance item in a newspaper led to a 
searching study of anesthetics (for the 
lunger was accused of having chloro- 
formed his physical superior in an open 
buggy) and to a better presentation of 
the circumstantial facts in his case, 
with the result that many medical men 
scout the theory upon which he was con- 
victed and assert the man_ probably 
guiltless! Antagonism still exists in 
purblind prejudice, but the different dai- 
lies of the State that anathema- 
tized the man now for his 


once 
appeal 


freedom. 

Debarred from the physical adventure 
that appeals to all men, he found joy 
in doing new and different things; thus 


he was prison steward, he started and 
built the prison poultry plant, and now 
the chap is venturing into writing plots 
for the cinema, two scenarios having 
been accepted by an agent this autumn. 
Browned by the healing sun, he is a 
robust 190-pounder; scarified by the 
shame and suffering of his miserable 
past, he is learning something of re- 
generation. If liberty ever comes, he 
hopes to give society use of the knowl- 
edge he so bitterly acquired in twenty 
years’ contact with our greatest failure 
—our prison system. Three books have 
been promised waiting publishers, 
tempting salaries offer a roseate busi- 
ness future, but the man thinks he owes 
a duty to his fellows, society, and him- 
self to go into prison efficiency work. 
Handicap has been his incentive; oppo- 
sition, his stimulus. What he may yet 
do, to what heights he may mount, is 
not for me to say, since I’m writing of 
a “lifer’—myself. 

I found my turning point when there 
remained no greater depth to be 
plumbed! 


SECOND PRIZE 


SANDS OF THE 
DESERT 


BY RAE BARNETT 


THE 


ou may have gone to the little red 
y schoolhouse, as I did, in the days 
when schoolmasters taught that the 
ostrich, when frightened, hides his head 
in the sand. Granting such fallacy 
credence, it must have been a great day 
for the ostrich when he learned the 
truth. Whether he learned it by over- 
hearing his approaching enemies dis- 
cussing his apparent idiocy while he 
believed himself securely concealed, or 
whether he learned it in a gentler man- 
ner, at any rate, it must have been a 
severe jolt for the poor old bird to dis- 
cover that the seat of his former diffi- 
culties lay within himself, and not the 
rest of creation. It was to me. Doubt- 
less long afterward he was _ surprised 
into reversions to his old-time custom 
of withdrawal from the rest of the 
world and thrusting his head into the 
sand. I did the same. 

My revelation came long after I was 
hopelessly grown up. It may even 
sound too insignificant to be termed an 
awakening. I assure you, it was highly 
significant. I believe it isn’t putting it 
too strongly to declare that it revolu- 
tionized the whole world—for me. 

I had gone along for so long a time 





gripped with the belief that it was the 
other fellow who was distant, un- 
friendly, suspicious, and critical, until 1 
actually came to believe that the al- 
lotted portion of warm human friend- 
ship, happiness, and satisfaction was 
never meant for me. I had some few 
friends of course, but the rank and file 
of humanity with whom I came in con- 
tact passed me by. I consoled myself 
with the idea that they did not ‘“under- 
stand” me. My inner feelings, hopes, 
ambitions, my highest aspirations, even 
my fears, seemed unique to me. Of 
course this is the pet delusion of youth, 
but I fostered my “difference” until it 
became a habit. I set myself farther 
and farther apart by drawing back into 
a shell of reticence. My New England 
ancestry manifested itself in an ever- 
growing repression. The world gave me 
a good living but turned me a cold 
shoulder. I was good looking but un- 
attractive. I grew more and more intro- 
spective. I analyzed my own feelings 
minutely after each little hurt. I never 
allowed a wound to heal without first 
having probed it to the bottom. I was 
secretly proud of my “sensitiveness’— 
nothing “thick-skinned” about me. _ I 
longed with all my heart for warmth, 
and offered in exchange cold repression. 

My marriage, coming as it did at this 
time, is still a marvel to me. If I had 
only allowed it to be, it might have 
proved itself a real antidote to my men- 
tal attitude toward life, but it didn’t 
“take.” The thing grew insidiously 
from sensitiveness into morbidity, from 
selfishness into envy. Finally, I was 
forced to admit that even my husband 
didn’t understand me. I was just “dif- 
ferent.” There was never any open 
break, only an undercurrent of inhar- 
mony, an incessant procession of little 
hurts. I was continually pulling at 
right angles to the whole current of 
life. 

And then— 

I was sitting alone one afternoon in 
one of the booths of our little ice-cream 
parlor when I heard my name men- 
tioned directly behind me. I deliber- 
ately listened. I heard the same thing 
which eavesdroppers usually hear of 
themselves. Fortunately, though it was 
not good of me, it was good for me. 

“Yes, she’d be an addition to the club, 
a 

Long pause here. My ears fairly 
strained themselves to catch the next. 

“=. so cold and distant. I just can’t 
seem to get acquainted. If she’d only 
warm up just once, and give us half a 
chance to like her.” 

She went on, but I didn’t hear the 
rest. My first impulse was to dig down 
farther and farther into the sand of my 
own reticence and hide my hurt. I 
stopped just a moment. That instant’s 
pause was the “to-be-or-not-to-be” in my 
life. In the next few minutes, for the 
first time in my life, I raised my head 


and looked at myself, rather than 
within myself. What I saw was not 
flattering. I did some rapid and _ in- 


a 
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tensive thinking. 1 faced several dis- 
agreeable facts about myself. I went 


out with the grim determination to 
force myself out of my own repression. 
I began the warming-up process by the 
simple act of compelling myself, if 
necessary, to really smile. My first at- 
tempts were met with ill-concealed sur- 
prise. But persistence worked wonders. 
Instead of diffidently avoiding people I 
forced myself to take the initiative. I 
made myself inquire solicitously about 
our illiterate old huckster’s boy when I 
really didn’t care in the least. Gradu- 
ally I found it less difficult to affect the 
solicitude. It became genuine. I began 
to find people warming up to me. It 
was a long, laborious process, often 
painfully so. My husband slowly came 
to “understand” me. That was several 


years ago. My whole world has been 
changing ever since. That insatiable 


craving for inner warmth has lost its 


edge. I get infinitely more fun out of 
living. 


Last week a friend said to me, “Wish 
you’d take the visiting committee. We 
have a long list of shut-ins, and you 
have such a way—” Audibly I said, 
“Surely, glad to do it,” and, inaudibly, 
just, “Thank you, God.” 


THIRD PRIZE 
THE MAKING OF A MAN 
BY VOLUNTEER 
™ Hundred Words? Will try— 

Born on a hillside farm in New 
England, November, 1844; two miles 
from village and fifteen from railway. 
Early years doing chores on the farm, 
and attended district school. 

1861! Environment: An aged father 


and mother, a brother four years my 
months 


senior, a sister eighteen my 
junior. <A large farm, with a larger 


mortgage covering it. Brother, a splen- 
did farmer and the mainstay of our 
father. For farm service I was prop- 
erly considered a “no account;” tall, 
slender, frail, hollow-chested, after sur- 
viving two attacks of what was then 
called “lung fever.” <A student in the 
academy at the village two miles away; 
carried my provisions from home, 
roomed with a friend, swept and dusted 
the school-rooms and rang the academy 
bell in payment for tuition; my mind 
keenly set upon a classical course at the 
State University, fifteen miles away. 
In the fall of 1862 came the crash! My 
brother enlisted; father and mother in 
tears, fearing the battlefield and the 
mortgage. My last analysis of the situ- 
ation showed me it was “up to me” to 
take my brother’s place in the ranks. 
I knew this was only possible if it was 
kept a perfect secret from the family; 
went to the family physician, pledged 
him to secrecy, and asked him to make 
an examination of my lungs and give 
me his opinion of the effect of the army 


life upon me. His report was: “No 
organic troube “nt lungs very weak; 


”) 
aie 


I cannot forecast results; your health 
might improve, or you might go out, but 
it would go one way or the other with 
you quickly.” I replied, “I take the 
chance.” His office door closed, and I 
stood at the parting of the ways—at the 
“turning point.” The highway leading 
to the university, as it turned out, was 


then and there forever closed to me; 
my face was toward Virginia. I must 
take my brother’s place. How? A 


conundrum. 
I interviewed the lieutenants who had 
been elected in the company, and who I 


-had known in the academy. They skep- 


tically consented to say nothing and 
make no objections if no one else did. 
I ransacked father’s writing-desk (in 
his absence) and found his signature; 
studied it, copied it sufficiently; drew 
up a written consent for me to enlist, 
signed his name to it, and put it in my 
pocket—not for use against him, but to 
ward off any outside interference. 
When the time came, and brother was 
ordered to report to the village, fifteen 
miles away, to start for the front, father 
(as I expected) directed me to harness 
the horse and drive him to the station. 
I witnessed part of the pathetic parting 
scene between father, mother, brother, 
and sister, and drove away. For me 
“fair sailing” so far, but I well knew 
that I was facing the acid test of my 


persuasive ability when brother met 
brother at the railway village. The 


company slept that night on the floor in 
the ballroom. of the village hotel. I 
bunked with brother, slept little, awoke 
before daylight (and before he did); 
put on his uniform and waited for him 
to awaken and dress. When this point 
was reached, the battle was on. When 
he came to learn my scheme, the lan- 
guage of his protests would not look 
well in print. I urged the conditions at 
nome to the best of my ability, and tried 
to talk faster than he could. I think 
his surprise and the fact that I had on 
the “goods” (his uniform) weakened his 
defense. While the battle still raged the 
“Fall in” call sounded from the street, 
and I rushed from the hall, formed in 
the rear rank, and when brother’s name 
was Called I yelled, “Here,” and contin- 
ued thus to yell during his period of 
enlistment. 

The first six months in the army I 
gained forty pounds in weight; was not 
off duty one day of my service. The 
open-air life and military training 
straightened and strengthened my body; 
my lungs expanded my chest and pro- 
duced a fair specimen of young man- 
hood. 

Result: A well man, now well past 
threescore and ten years. Conscious of 
having done “my bit” in the ranks in 
that great struggle, of having faced the 
onrushing hosts of Pickett’s charge at 
Gettysburg in the ranks of Stannard’s 
Vermont Brigade, and finally to experi- 
ence a firm establishment of my physi- 
cal manhood. You ask, “Do you regret 
the turn which you made?” My only 
answer can he, “No,” and again, “No,” 




















IN THE DEEP WOODS OF ONE OF CHICAGO’S FOREST 


PRESERVES 


CHICAGO’S REMARKABLE SYSTEM OF FOREST 


EOPLE at a distance from Chicago 
are not apt to think of that great 
city of three million inhabitants 

with its vast pulsating business center 


as enjoying the luxury of natural 
surroundings—woodlands and _ forest 





streams at its very door. Such, how- 
ever, is the case. Eighteen thousand 
acres of forest preserve contiguous to 
the city of Chicago are the property of 
the people of Cook County, and this 
area will be increased to forty thousand 
acres in the near future. 

The plan by which the Forest Pre- 
serve Commissioners are working will 
preserve for the city five large outlying 
parks. The tracts which will form 
these preserves all lie within the west- 
ern half of a circle, the eastern half of 
which would be covered by Lake Michi- 
gan. With the intended lake-front de- 
velopment, they will leave no quarter of 
the city far from open space and access 
to the beauty of nature. Even when the 
city has grown to envelop these several 
preserves they will still guarantee it in 
perpetuity a rich domain for normal 
acquaintance and contact with woods 
and streams and the life that inhabits 
them. The purpose is to keep them for 
the most part in a state of actual wilder- 
ness, concentrating the necessary build- 
ings, ball grounds, playground appli- 
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PRESERVES 


BY ROBERT H. MOULTON 


ances, and other artificial improvements 
in limited areas set apart for such 
things. Reforestation as well as preser- 
vation will be considered. With this in 
view, one nursery with 250,000 seedling 
trees has already been established on 
the Desplaines River. 

In working out the Plan of Chicago, 
a vast scheme of civic improvement 
which was started about fifteen years 
ago and which eventually will involve 
an outlay of approximately a quarter of 
a billion dollars, cognizance was taken 
of the fact that, next to convenience and 
orderliness in street arrangements, the 
most essential thing in a great city isa 
sufficient park area. It was also real- 
ized that modern cities must not con- 
fine their parkland projects to their own 
limits, but must go beyond them and 
out into the open country to provide 
recreation areas for their people. Every 
European capital has its forest parks 
outside of its limits, but within easy 
reach of its people. In this country 
other cities are acquiring outer terri- 
tory for park purposes, and the people 
of Chicago are proud that their city has 
been one of the most progressive in 
America in the matter of forest pre- 
serves. There is no more. beautiful 
country anywhere than the wooded ter- 
ritory around Chicago. 


The 18,000 acres of forest preserve in 
Cook County were acquired at a cost of 
more than $7,000,000 within recent 
years, and form a perfect chain of wood- 
land about the city of Chicago. It is 
predicted that some day they will form 
a world marvel of a public recreation 
place as well as an economic life belt 
for the community. In connection with 
the development of the forest preserve 
system there is also going forward the 
construction of a system of concrete 
highways which have become known as 
“county boulevards” to connect up the 
various preserves. 

For the camper and the seeker of 
health and for rest and _ recreation 
Chicago’s forest preserves present un- 
rivaled opportunities for outdoor life 
and enjoyment. During the last two 
years it has not been unusual for 100,- 
000 persons to visit the preserves on 
holidays. Roads and trails, many of 
which were opened generations ago by 
the Indians, run in every conceivable 
direction in all the tracts. Traced and 
marked by signs erected by the district’s 
forest rangers, these trails make the for- 
ests as accessible to-day as they were to 
the Indians. 

In each preserve there are innumer- 
able secluded spots along the banks of 
streams and at the edge of lakes where 
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amps may be pitched, a privilege free 
io all, the only requirement being that 
campers notify the caretakers of their 
ylans and that they observe the rules 
vhich are similar to those in force in 
our National parks. Topographical 
maps of the forests enable visitors to 
select just the type of forest they are 
seeking. At the same time a coniplete 
index to animal life and  wild-flower 
crowth is available. By a simple refer- 
enee one can establish the exact charac- 
ter of each one of the more than 18,000 
acres at present constituting the forest 
preserves. In the same way the course 
of streams and the location of lakes, 
hoth of which abound in the district, is 
made clear. 

A specimen of the existing Chicago 
preserves is found in 1,200 acres of hilly 
woodland in the so-called Deer Grove 
tract, twenty-six miles northwest of 
Chicago. Here are native groves of 
shagbark hickory which are said to be 
unsurpassed in the United States, old 
Indian trails still following their im- 
memorial courses, a small herd of deer 
roaming over 850 acres, a flock of five 
hundred sheep, running streams and 
lakes of clear water in which fishermen 
find their zeal rewarded and to whieh 


the blue heron and bittern resort. Wild 
dueks come in abundance. Quail and 
pheasants are a common sight. Song 


birds abound. The variety of shrubs 
and wild flowers is extraordinary. For 
the special accommodation of poor chil- 
dren there is an admirable camp equip 
ment at one end of the preserve. There 
are bunk houses, a cook house and a 
dining-room, an ice house, an athletic 
field, and boating facilities adequate for 
the demands of four or five hundred 
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THERE IS ROOM FOR THE FISHERMAN IN CHICAGO’S FOREST 


boys and girls. 
gency hospital. 

Among the plans for the future are 
an arboretum, designed to be the great- 
est in the world and which will include 
every species of tree and shrub that can 
be grown in the latitude, and a zodlogi- 
cal garden which will be unique among 
similar institutions of the world. The 
latter feature has been made possible 
through the gift of a 300-acre site by 
Mrs. Edith Rockefeller McCormick. The 
zoo, as planned, will give the impression 
of all sorts of wild animals roaming at 


There is also an emer- 


THE TARIFF 


RESERVES 


will in their natural surroundings, for 
cages, bars, and chains will be replaced 
by more modern methods of restraint, 
or will be so cleverly camouflaged that 
the animals will seem unhindered. The 
zoo itself will be divided into five sec- 
tions, with a ridge skirting all the ex- 
hibits, so that a panoramic view of 
every animal is offered to the spectators 
as they enter the garden. The five di- 
visions will be tiered, with the ijast one, 
holding mountain lions, mountain goats, 
and similar animals, towering mountain- 
like as a background. 


BE A POLITICAL ISSUE? 


BY RICHARD HOADLEY TINGLEY 


VER since the formation of this 

Republic Congress has been ex- 

perimenting with the tariff, and 
we are little nearer a correct solution 
of the matter now than at any time in 
our history. It seems almost an ab- 
surdity that a country like ours should 
after a hundred and thirty-odd years of 
National existence be without a fixed 
policy with respect to taxation of its im- 


ports. The reason fer this is to be 
found in the fact that tariff issues 
have become so thoroughly mixed 


With politics that they are incapable of 
being unsecrambled. It is almost a forfe- 
zone conclusion that when one meets a 
Republican one finds a more or less ar- 
dent protectionist—a protectionist not 
of necessity because he believes in pro- 
tection, but because the Republican 
party stands for protection and that is 
enough. Mueh the same may be said 


of the average Democrat. Democratic 
free-trade principles are to him as his 
religion. But touch the pocketbook of 
either good and hard with tariff legisla- 
tion which interferes with his personal 
business, even though it conforms with 
the principles for which he stands, and 
see how quickly he will wake up. He 
will go to almost any length in order to 
protect himself against legislation in- 
imical to his business interests. But, 
having succeeded, or having failed, it 
matters little, he will be found right 
back where he was before—stanchly ad- 
vocating the tenets of his political faith. 

A conspicuous example may be cited 
in the following: 

The writer happened to be in New 
Orleans during and after the first elec- 
tion of Mr. Wilson in 1912. Of course 
the Crescent City and the country there- 
abouts rooted and voted solidly in the 


way it had always rooted and voted, 
and their candidate was elected. He 
won on a platform, among other things, 
of an immediate downward revision of 
the tariff, and everybody knew it. 
Everybody knew, too, that a lowered 
tariff on sugar, one of Louisiana’s chief 
products, would open the doors of our 
markets to Cuba and other West Indian 
islands, where sugar could be produced 


cheaper than we could make it. In the 
enthusiasm of the political campaign 
this fact seemed lost sight of. Louisi- 


ana was Democratic, and must remain 
steadfast to its principles though the 
heavens fall—and they did. But it was 
almost amusing to see the altered feel- 
ing which prevailed in that section with 
the passage of the Underwood Tariff 
Act, which became a law within the 
minimum of time after the new Admin- 
istration went into office in the follow- 
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ing spring. The bars were let down to 
Cuban sugar, and gloom prevailed till 
the Louisiana lobby at Washington suc- 
ceeded in having some of the sting 
taken out of the Tariff Bill, which en- 
abled the sugar planters to live. But 
did this alter the political complexion 
of the State or a belief in the tariff 
principles for which the Democratic 
party stands? Look at the returns for 
1916. 

We know in advance to a certainty 
that a change in Federal Administra- 
tion will mean a new tariff, and, almost 
automatically, the two parties line up 
for or against tariff measures according 
to historic beliefs. The manifest ab- 
surdity of the thing lies in the fact that 
the tariff is a business and not a politi- 
cal proposition—that .tariffs should be 
raised or lowered as business conditions 
demand, rather than because there is a 
different Administration in power. Time 
was when the ranks of the Republican 
party contained a majority of those 
whose personal interests lay in protec- 
tion, but the business of production and 
manufacture is now so evenly distrib- 
uted among the adherents of both fac- 
tions that party lines, so far as the 
tariff is concerned, no longer cut much 
of a figure. 

The tariff has always been a political 
issue in this country, as one readily 
sees from reading our history. During 
almost every Democratic Administration 
there has been a low tariff, and a high 
tariff when Republicans, or their pred- 
ecessor Whigs, were in control. One 
may search in vain, however, for evi- 
dence that business conditions differed, 
back and forth, so sharply as to make 
tariff revisions necessary at the time of 
the change in Administration. 

In view of the peculiar situation in 
which the United States finds itself to- 
day with respect to both its domestic 
and international relations that have 
come about as a result of the war, there 
is a large and increasing number of 
business men of both political faiths 
who, if they were to express an honest 
opinion, would say that the best inter- 
ests of this country lie in reduced 
rather than in advanced tariffs. These 
same men, however, know that an up- 
ward revision is due from this Adminis- 
tration and that nothing short of a 
popular uprising—something like that 
which shortened the life of the “Tariff 
of Abominations” in 1828—can stop it. 
Notwithstanding this belief, inwardly 
held although not publicly expressed, 
all sorts and conditions of men, Demo- 
ecrats and Republicans, from _ East, 
South, North, and West, are in Wash- 
ington, each with his little high-tariff or 
low-tariff ax to grind. Camouflage argu- 
ment as much as they please with eco- 
nomic theory, with proof conclusive 
that a high tariff is the only kind of 
legislation which will save the country 
from going to the well-populated “bow- 
wows,” or that low tariff will do the 
same thing, the basis of their plea is 
self-interest. It is an age-old contro- 
versy. Stripped of all question of ad- 
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vantage or disadvantage which might 
accrue to this or that community, group, 
or class of business by reason of high 
or low tariff, the economic question in- 
volved is, Will the country prosper the 
most by the protection of home industry 
to the exclusion of materials and manu- 
factures of other lands, or will it not? 
The question is as broad as the ocean 
and has many ramifications. 

True to its traditional principles, the 
Republican Administration has written 
its Fordney tariff of the House, which 
is now in the hands of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, where it is likely to 
undergo many revisions, for it is far 
from being a popular measure. In prin- 
ciple it forgets that in the eight years 
since the writing of the Underwood 
tariff world conditions have completely 
changed. It does not take into account 
that if we are to sell to Europe we must 
also buy, nor of the fact that if Europe 
is ever going to pay the money it owes 
the United States it must pay in goods. 
The Fordney Bill is not popular with 
the party responsible for its being even 
with its high protective provisions, and 
many manufacturers are asking that the 
Fordney tariff schedules be doubled. 

Protectionists have often quoted a 
saying attributed to President Lincoln. 
When asked to express his views on the 
tariff, Mr. Lincoln is reported to have 
said: “I do not know much about the 
tariff, but I do know this much: when 
we buy goods abroad, we get the goods 
and the foreigner gets the money; when 
we buy goods made at home, we get 
both the goods and the money.” This 
argument seems to have sunk deeply 
into the American mind. Taussig, one 
of the foremost tariff authorities of the 
country, contends that Mr. Lincoln, be- 
ing a man of superior intellect, never 
could have made a statement so faulty 
in economic argument. The error of the 
alleged quotation is that foreign goods 
are paid for in money, when every one 
knows, or should know, that it is goods 
exported which pay for goods imported, 
and that, except in a most limited way, 
money never changes hands. It is the 
application of the mistaken principle 
contained in Mr. Lincoln’s alleged quo- 
tation that has misled so many people 
into thinking that by throttling imports 
through high tariffs “money” is kept at 
home and home industries and home 
markets made to prosper. 

There are a great many people who 
think that the present is no time to 
tinker with the tariff; that it would be 
far the wiser plan to wait till we and 
the rest of the world have settled down 
to a more nearly normal basis, when the 
needs of ourselves and other nations 
could better be understood. There are 
a great many people who think that if 
the tariff is to be changed at all the 
best interests of the country will be 
served by a tariff which will permit of a 
reasonable competition from abroad. 
They are not alarmed by the cry of the 
protectionist that American factories 
and American workmen will be idle and 
that calamity will ensue if the bars are 
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let down to the foreigner. They know 
that it is self-interest which prompts 
such views, and decline to be frightened. 

It is true that we are more nearly 
economically independent than any 
other world Power, and the greatest 
market for our products is in our own 
country. “Still, true as this is,” says 
Mr. John McHugh, of the Mechanics and 
Metals Bank of New York, “we cannot 
now, if we would, withdraw our inter- 
ests from other countries, except at 
terrible cost to ourselves, and at more 
than terrible cost to them.” 

Nobody wants to see free trade in the 
United States. The idea is almost un- 


thinkable. No country has an absolute 
free trade, and the tendency in all 
European countries is now towards 


higher protection. Even England, which 
has always been held up by free-traders 
as a conspicuous example of their 
theory, never was without import duties 
in a moderate form, which even she is 
now revising in an upward direction. But 
the position of England and other Euro- 
pean countries differs sharply from that 
of the United States. The same condi- 
tions which make for an upward move- 
ment in their tariffs make for a down- 
ward movement in ours at this particu- 
lar time, when our country is under so 
heavy a moral obligation to our neigh- 
bors across the sea and they under so 
heavy a money obligation to us. 

There is now a Tariff Board in Wash- 
ington composed of two Democrats, one 
Progressive, and three Republicans. It 
is said to be non-partisan, but it might 
be as partisan as you please and it 
would make but little difference, as it 
has no power—it cannot even recom- 
mend legisiation. Its duties are merely 
to collect data for use by the Congres- 
sional committees having tariff legisla- 
tion in charge. It is claimed by many 
that this is a useless commission, in 
that it has no sources for obtaining in- 
formation not open to the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House and the 
Finance Committee of the Senate. In 
the past there have been other tariff 
boards and commissions, also without 
power, and they have passed into the 
discard—a fate which will sooner or 
later overtake the present Board unless 
the recommendation of the President 
that it be clothed with a measure of ad- 
ministrative power be complied with. 

The people who go to Washington and 
appear before the Congressional commit- 
tees are people with axes to grind. 
Were this not so, they wouldn’t be there. 
The people with no axes to grind, and 
whose only interest in high tariffs or 
low tariffs is that prompted by the gen- 
eral weal, do not go. There isn’t the 
incentive for their going. The seekers 
for special favors at the hands of Con- 
gress know as well as another what is 
right, but if what is right interferes 
with their pocketbooks they will range 
themselves solidly for its protection and 
are capable of advancing all kinds of ar 
guments to bolster up their contentions. 

Since it appears to be impossible to 
keep politics out of the tariff as matters 
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now stand, the remedy may be found 
when Congress gets ready to delegate 
some of its taXx-assessing power to a 
commission with authority to act as and 
when any particular item in the tariff 
needs revising, be it upward or down- 
ward. When will politicians get it out 
o* their heads that the tariff needs revis- 
ion because a new set of executives 


That old lady over there 
With the crooked bonnet, 
Once her gay and piquant air 
May have bred a sonnet. 


BY GAMALIEL 


1rE is full of subtie things, 

L Singular surprises: 

Splendid memories hide their wings 
Under quaint disguises. 
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have taken over the management of the 
biggest business enterprise in the world? 
The biggest business of the world might 
appoint a competent “general manager,” 
so to speak, of its tariffs; a permanent, 
non-partisan Tariff Board with powers— 
not to be changed because of change in 
Administrations. If a conspicuous ex- 
ample is needed of the success that 


THE SURPRISE 


BRADFORD 


That forlorn, unshaven wretch, 
All in rags and tatters, 

May have let his faney streteh 
To diviner matters. , 


zu 
might flow from the adoption of such a 
measure, one has but to look at the rec- 
ord of the Federal Reserve Board—with 
power—or the _ Inter-State Commerce 
Commission, or even at the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Nobody has 
yet come forward who could honestly 
say that any of these bodies of men were 
influenced by politics. 


i myself, too pale and old 
Longer to aspire, 

Under my demeanor cold. 
Nurse celestial fire. 


THE MOVIES AND THE ELIZABETHAN THEATER 


N the Wisconsin town of six thou- 
sand where I live the moving-picture 
theater is like a hundred others 

that I know, from New York to the 
Ozark Mountains. From its arched 
white-and-gold entrance a flood of amber 
light streams across the pavement. The 
girl ticket-seller stands in a domed 
Oriental booth, chopping twenty-two cent 
admission tickets from a little machine. 
Tri-colored posters in violent drawing 
advertise the nightly change of bill. 
And, no matter what the evening’s offer- 
ing may be, into the theater and out of 
it surges the crowd. The whole town, 
all sorts of people, flock to the theater as 
an established habit. 

Our townspeople form but part of the 
regular audience. Just before the first 
show in the evening, if you happen to be 
driving in the country, you may look in 
all directions and see lines of automo- 
hile lights speeding along the roads 
toward a common focus. They are head- 
ing for the movies. If it be Friday or 
Saturday night, the street outside the 
theater and the adjacent side streets 
will be parked thickly with the farmers’ 
Fords. Not even the dances which are 
going on in at least two halls, so near 

at the jazz musie carries plainly to the 
\lajestie’s ticket window, can keep the 
country boys and girls away from the 

Ow. 

Last summer I revisited a mountain 

ley in southeast Missouri after an 
absenee of four years. It is twelve miles 

the county seat, and the trip over a 
boulder-strewn road in a mountain 

‘on jolts for two hours. When I 
d there formerly, it took an annual 

Laptist Assembly or an unbearable 
hache to bring the average woman 
ie point of herding her flock of chil 

into the wagon and accompanying 
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her husband to town. Since the movies 
same to the mountains times have 
changed. Last summer I looked about 
the dusty hall where the pictures are 
shown. The people from my valley were 
there, and it was evident that they were 
accustomed theater-goers. Whether the 
movies are wholly responsible for this 
latter miracle I cannot say, but I do 
know that no mountain man is going to 
labor at road-building when the road 
leads only to markets and the dentist. 
It is like this all over the United 
States. In the history of the English 
theater there has been but one other 


audience of equal significance. That 
was in the days of the Elizabethans in 
London. There was such an audience 
then, motley, enthusiastic, regularly at- 
tending. It packed the playhouses from 
the beginning of the history of the com- 
mercial theater, years before good plays 
were offered by the managers and before 
there was one talented professional play- 
wright. The apparent enthusiasm of 
the Elizabethan crowd for cheap melo- 
dramas, low comedies, and plays with 
unclean dialogue and situation worried 
the literary critics and the social re- 
formers of that time just as our mania 
for the movies worries many thoughtful 
people to-day. That sixteenth-century 
mob of English show-lovers, however, 
proved to have a foree which called 
their own playwrights into being, and 
so created what is now referred to as 
the golden age of English drama. Even 
a faint chance that the American 
moving-picture audience may have a 
similar force seems to me to give mean- 
ing and excitement to a comparison. 

In 1586 or 1587, when an unknown 
young man named Shakespeare came to 
London from his home village to see 
what the city had to offer him, the Fng- 
lish theater, in any modern sense of the 
word, was only a few years older than 
the movies are at the present time. The 
first modern English comedy, “Ralph 
Roister Doister,” written by a teacher 
for a school performance, had appeared 
in 1551. Sinee then London had been 
going theater-mad. Our first moving- 
picture shows were put on by the Edison 
Vitascope Company in 1896, since when 
we have been going movie-mad. 

In the early days of the craze six- 
teenth-century Londoners crowded to 
inn yards, where the plays were given 
cheaply, very much as we in 1905 packed 
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neighborhood store buildings and air 
dromes, paying our nickel to sit on 
kitehen chairs before a stretched cotton 
sheet and watch the first flickering ver 
sions of the Bill Hart school of drama. 
By the time Shakespeare came to Lon- 
don Richard Burbage, the manager from 
whom he secured work as an actor, had 
built a playhouse, and rival managers 
had followed suit. For an infant indus- 
try the theatrical business was booming. 
Tt had its buildings, managers, com- 
panies of actors, and a considerable 
number of actor-playwrights who were 
willing to turn out cheap thrillers as 
fast as the managers would pay for 
them. Most important of all, it had the 
whole of Londoh for an audience crowd. 
Everybody went to the theater except 
Queen Elizabeth and some Puritans, and 
the Queen had the companies act their 
plays for her at Court. You will remem- 
ber that Mr. Wilson had frequent show- 
ings of the movies at the White House 
during his recent illness, when he could 
not go to a theater. 

Kor thirty-five years after its start the 
English theater was just about as far 
committed to commercialism as is our 
moving-pieture theater. And you will 
keep in mind, please, that the movies 
are only twenty-five years old. The 
Elizabethan managers and their finan 
cial backers—noblemen who liked a good 
show themselves and found it more ad 
vantageous to he!p maintain a fairly 
good company playing in a publie thea- 
ter than to keep a private troupe of 
lower-grade actors—were out to make as 
much money and popularity as possible 
by entertaining the erowd. Murders 
and kidnappings, scenes in insane wards 
and houses of prostitution, exciting 
stories of high violent 
making and raw comedy, were sure to 
do the trick. And so the managers and 
their rather ignorant staff of young ae 


society, love 


rom 


Visseher’'s “View of London,” drawn in 


tors and play-carpenters naturally took 
the easiest way. Just as ours do. 

Only a few of the plays produced in 
the commercial theater before 1587 were 
published. Fewer still are available to 
modern readers. Yet we can form some 
idea of the stuff they were, both from 
the plays which immediately followed 
them and from the criticism of literary 
men and social reformers of the period. 
Scenes set in Spain were popular wit! 
young Elizabethans much as ranch 
scenes are with young Yankees, and for 
the same reason; that was a land where 
went, or dreamed of going, to get 
adventure. Another type of play had a 
rich Jew for a hero-villain: the Jews 
represented big business to the sixteenth- 
century imagination. The play-goer had 
a chance to see these captains of com- 
merce in their counting-rooms, handling 
convineing-looking heaps of gold and 
rubies and talking importantly of argo- 
sies and customs duties. Another favor 
ite character with the crowd was the 
courtesan or, in a_ slightly modified 
makeup, the fashionable woman of light 
character. 

Notorious murders of the day were im- 
mediately turned into sensational bal- 
lacs, printed, and sold on the streets: 
these ballads were dramatized, yellow 
details ineluded, while the horror still 
quivered in the mind of London. Recent 
events, especially the lives of popular 
contemporary heroes, such as_ Sir 
Thomas More, were used as material for 
crude historical plays. Our method in 
the twentieth century in the movies is 
to engage the defendants in eriminal 
trials and such National figures as Mr. 
J. Dempsey to present their cases or 
triumphs in person. 

Much of the dialogue, and even of the 
plot, in an early Elizabethan play was 
impromptu. The actors had a general 
idea of the plot outline of the play to be 
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presented, and at the performance made 
up speeches and action as they went 
along. I have read that successful mo\ 
ing pictures are produced in as spon 
taneous a fashion, a director with a 
megaphone calling necessary informa 
tion about the plot to the players, who 
quickly mold facial and bodily expres 
sion to suit the story. 

None of this is calculated to satisfy 
a highbrow. The literary critics in 
Elizabeth’s reign thought the theater 
hopeless. Books and pamphlets were 
published to show that it was pandering 
to the worst level of pubiie taste. The 
playwrights and actors were condemned 
as immature and_ ignorant. Roger 
Ascham, critic of repute who had been 
tutor to Elizabeth, complained because 
English playwrights were not following 
reek and Roman models. The only 
English dramatist approved by Ascham 
was one Mr. Watson, of Johns College, 
Cambridge, who wrote a tragedy, “Ab 
salon,” but was so ashamed of using 
anapests instead of iambies in a few 
places that he would never permit the 
drama to be produced and gave up try- 
ing to write for the theater. Even Sir 
Philip Sydney, so generous in his appre- 
ciations, could foresee little from the 
vulgar drama of his time and condemned 


the “naughty playmakers and _ stage 
keepers.” 
The social reformers, among whom, 


strangely enough from our modern point 
of view, can be counted the London City 


Council, declared with cause that the 
people of England, “specially youthes,” 
were being harmed morally by “inor- 


dinant haunting of great multitudes to 
plays.” 

“Look but upon the common playes in 
London,” cried a Puritan preacher 
named Wilcocks in an anti-stage sermon 
at Paul’s Cross, London, in 1577. “See 
the multitude that flocketh to them and 
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followeth them: behold the sumptuous 
theatre houses, a continual monument of 
London’s prodigality and folly.” 

Another clergyman, John Stockwood, 
complained from the same pulpit, pre- 
sumably to a small congregation, “Wyll 
not a fylthe play wyth the blast of a 
trumpette sooner call thither a thou- 
sande than an houres tolling of a Bell 
bring to the Sermon a hundred?” 

Boys and girls picked up dangerous 
acquaintances at the theater, its oppo- 
nents stated with truth. There were 
ugly stories around London of young 
girls, daughters of good citizens, who 
had fallen into bad company through 
their habit of play-going and after that 
had followed evil ways. Echoes from 
some of these reports even got into the 
proceedings of the City Council. Censor- 
ship was tightened; plays, players, and 
theater buildings all had to have li- 
censes, and these could be revoked at 
the discretion of the city officials. Play- 
ers giving “naughty playes” were ar- 
rested. By city ordinance all perform- 
ances had to be given by day, so the 
audience could reach home before sunset. 
The theaters were always closed in time 
of epidemic. 

At such times as the doors were open, 
however, the people poured in. They 
were easily pleased and not at all deli- 
cate in matters of taste. They preferred 
jokes and sex appeal unexpurgated. Yet 
at bottom, with regard to things which 
they felt to be essential, they were 
effectively critical. Art they did not 
consider an essential, for the good rea- 
son that they knew nothing whatever 
about it. What they held out for was 
an ethical point: that their drama 
should make a clear distinction between 
the basie elements of right and wrong 
as seen by Englishmen. At a time when 
Italian and French fietion writers of the 
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Renaissance were glorifying trickery 
and sensual cruelty English writers and 
audiences, even in plays which seem to 
us coarse and violent to the point of 
madness, were giving their admiration 
to kindness, faithfulness, and indepen- 
dence, 

Such an audience creates & demand 
which creates playwrights. Within five 
years from the time Shakespeare came 
to London, forty years frem the start of 
the modern English commercial theater, 
that demand had created Christopher 
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Marlowe, Robert Greene, Thomas Kyd, 
and George Peele. Five years more, and 
it had created Shakespeare. 

At that rate of time progress, probably 
the swiftest that the dramatie world has 
ever seen, the movies would have until 
1936 to produce their first scenario 
writers of significance and until 1941 to 
launch a fully representative genius. 

Whether we shall have a golden age 
in the movies depends, I believe, upon 
the existence of certain character ele- 
ments in the American audience. It 
does not depend upon any feeling or lack 
of feeling whieh we may have shown in 
the past for other forms of art. We have 
the necessary initial passion for this one 
dramatie form. It happens to delight us 
as a Nation, and such popular delight is 
like the sun—without its warmth no 
drama can grow ripe and golden. In 
addition to the sun, theatrical art, like 
other growing things, requires soil. In 
the case of the movies, the elements of 
the soil are those which make up the 
essential character of our National audi- 
ence. 

What qualities will be developed in 
American scenario writers by our en- 
thusiasm or checked by popular disap- 
proval? Have we a strain of sentimen- 
tality which will prevent us from grow- 
ing truthful playwrights? What about 
our present insistence upon a “happy 
ending”? Have we _ sturdiness with 
which to resist attempts at handing out 
economic or political propaganda, sugar- 
coated with drama? 

It is too early for the productive foree 
of the American audience to be deter- 
mined, but upon it depends the future of 
the movies as well as its influence upon 
our own and coming generations. 
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PASSING 
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BEFORE NATIVES 
ON HIS ARRIVAL 
AT BOMBAY 





The sign in background 
(combined with the omi- 
ious news from India) 
ould indicate that the 
boycott on English goods 
is not complete! Amer- 
ica has no monopoly of 
sentimentality 
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DOZEN NOVELS 


HALF A 


R. POOLE’S “Beggar’s Gold”' is 
in point of literary quality and 
human interest on a par with 


his best work. It is simpler in its 
lines than his more elaborate novels 
—that is, there are fewer characters 


and less divergence to the study of mo- 
mentous questions. The title is ex- 
plained by the little parable of the 
beggar who was sitting on a bag of sup- 
posed trash that turned out to be gold. 
It is expressed in the story of the life 
of a young married pair who are 
thwarted in their thirst for adventure 
in the Far East, but find as that dream 
recedes the true gold of work, love, and 
deep interest in what is near them. Yet 
at the very end events lead them to fare 
forth with their daughter to China to 
help—so they hope, at least—build a 
great nation. Possibly some readers 
may misinterpret two episodes in the 
husband’s life—one when he, a New 
York City teacher, is interested in So- 
cialism; the other when, after the 
armistice, he urges the right of liberty 
of speech, and loses his position there- 
for. But he is not at all a Bolshevist 
nor a pro-German. The author is not 
writing propaganda, but describing the 
man’s development and _ intellectual 
biography. 

The matrimonial ventures of Felix Fay 
of Mr. Floyd Dell’s “Moon Calf” are re- 
lated in “The Briary Bush.”? The title 
might not unfitly indicate that matri- 
mony is the bramble-bush of our Mother 
Goose memories, into and out of which 
an infantile hero whose name escapes 
me jumped. That is not actually Mr. 
Dell’s allusion, which is decidedly more 
“literary.” Moreover, Felix, now less 
impetuous but quite as calfish, and 
Rose-Ann, his charming but uneasy 
bride, do not exactly jump out but feel 
that to be really modern and free they 
ought to jump over or break through or 
something, to show how very, very free 
and modern they are. Felix does 
misbehave himself in a joyless way. 
As a matter of fact, the young people 
love one another sincerely and might 
perfectly well make a devoted couple, 
each free to carry out art and social 
theories ad libitum. Tye trouble is that 
they are haunted with the feeling that 
it was hardly respectable for them to 
have been married, for Nietzsche and 
(Greenwich Village and the sex-analysis 
inodernists urged them to a better life. 

Essentially this is humorous; but the 
voung idiots themselves, with the con- 
nivanee of the author, are so solemnly 
portentous about the egotistic involu- 
tions of Felix’s desire to be above any 
human shackles, to bathe in beauty and 
revel in liberty, that the reader has to 


smile quietly and cautiously. Oh, Lib- 
' Beggar's Gold. By Ernest Poole. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. — $2. : 
-The Briary Bush. By Floyd Dell. Alfred 
\. Knopf, New York. $2.00 
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Madame Roland might 
much drivel is talked 
“Can’t we stop talking 
They 


erty, Liberty, 
have said, how 
in thy name! 
about it?” Felix plaintively asks. 
can’t, and they don’t. 

Thanks be, one character, Rose-Ann’s 
father, has an ironic sense of humor and 
sees the thing straight. He is worth all 
the rest of the novel’s people put to- 
gether, unless we except one motherly 
old woman who has no briary nonsense 
about her. There are in the book some 
capital descriptions or side glimpses of 
Chicago life in studio, social settlement, 
drama league, and newspaper work. 
The story is not at all boresome even if 
it does irritate one’s nerve of reason- 
ableness. 

The exact difference between Mr. 
Dell’s story and Miss Rose Macaulay’s 


“Dangerous Ages”* is that, while Mr. 
3 Dangerous Ages. By Rose Macaulay. Boni 
& Liveright, New York. $2. 
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Dell is only occasionally and _ half 
heartedly aware that his puppets are 
comic and not tragic, Miss Macaulay is 
slyly and quietly humorous to the finger 
tips. Her charming Gerda, like Mr. 
Dell’s Rose-Ann, has the hectic flush of 
modernity. She simply can’t think of 
marrying the man she loves, for “it 
isn’t done, you know,” by nice people— 
nice not meaning respectable, you know, 
but the brilliant chaps and girls who 
are in the intellectual swim. Here is 
one bit of the author’s irony: 


Ten days later Gerda said to Barry, 
“I've been thinking it over again, 
garry, and I’ve decided that perhaps 
it will be all right for us to get mar- 
ried after all.” 

Barry took both her hands and 
kissed each in turn, to show that he 
was not triumphing but adoring. 

“You mean it? You feel you can 
really do it without violating your 
conscience? Sure, darling?” 

“Yes, I think I’m sure. 
sensible, good people have 
lately.” 

“Oh, any number, of 
that’s any reason.” 

“Not, not those people. My sort of 
people, I mean. People who believe 
what I do, and wouldn’t tie them- 
and lose their liberty for 


Lots of 
done it 


course—if 


selves up 
anything.” 

“IT agree with lenine. He 
liberty is a bourgeois dream.” 


Says 


There are other women of “dangerous 
ages”—the intimation is that every age 
but serene old age is a dangerous age for 
a woman. Their respective plights are 
drawn more seriously than Gerda’s; as 
one reviewer has said, the author 
“mocks at their deadly seriousness but 
as she mocks she marches along shoul- 
der to shoulder.” It would be superflu- 
ous to ask Miss Macaulay for a well- 
built plot or centralized situation. As 
with her “Potterism,” one is more than 
content to enjoy the give and take of 
her clever dialogue and to savor her in- 
dulgently satirical comment. The chap- 
ter in which one of the uneasy and dis- 
turbed ladies of this family undertakes 
a course of psycho-analysis is enough to 
make the most owlish devotee of Freud- 
ism laugh and grow sensible. 

In the creator of Tom Glenwood,’ of 
an old-time shipping town of Maine 
called Shipbay, we have a new Ameri- 
can fiction writer who has a generous 
share of the humor that makes one 
chuckle rather than roar. He has made 
a live, hearty, unheroic “hero’—one 
precisely described in the publishers’ 
note in the words “buoyant, honest, 
dynamic, tolerant; impulsive, loqua- 
cious.” The novel is deliberately lei- 
surely; it diverges here and there and 
everywhere to tell us a little about peo- 
ple who have not much to do with the 
story, but always in a clever and amus- 
ing way; it is made up of episodes 


fGlenwood of Shipbay. By 
The Macmillan Company, New 


John 


Hi. Walsh, 
York, 2. 
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rather than built around a dramatic 
situation, yet before we are through we 
find an odd and moving situation. | 
believe that this author will find a se- 
novelists 


cure place among American 
worth while, if this book is the pre- 


cursor of others as good. He has some- 
thing like the De Morgan charm with- 
out the De Morgan prolixity. 

Mr. Pryde is a facile and often charm- 
ing writer. The men and women in his 
“Nightfall”® have substance and reality. 
He knows also how to get the most out 
of a strong situation—in fact, he gets 
{oo much, for one’s. sensibilities are 
painfully on the strain over the almost 
insane and murderous jealousy of the 
crippled soldier husband and over the 
secret anguish of the fine young English- 
inan who is acclaimed a war hero when 
in fact he broke down under fire and is 
pledged not to confess, as he would like. 

“Peter Binney”® is an early story of 
Mr. Marshall’s, not before published in 
this country. Its plot idea is novel and 
amusing. A middle-aged, self-made, 
London business man, persistent in put- 
ting things through, insists on entering 
Cambridge University with his son. 

Nightfall By Anthony Pryde. Dodd, Mead 
& Co., New York. $2 

6 Peter Binney. By Archibald Marshall. Lodd, 
Mead & Co., New York. ~ 
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BLOGRAPHY 
AMERICAN (THE).” | Ey Arthur 
Vandenberg G - Putnam's 
$2.50. 


“GREATES'1 
Hlendriek 
Sons, New York 

This purports to be a study of the 
character and personality of Alexander 
Hamilton with evidence proving that he 
is entitled to be called “The Greatest 
American.” It does not, however, throw 
any new light on Hamilton, but does 
contain an interesting collection of opin- 
ions of various American public men 
regarding Hamilton’s place in our Con- 
stitutional and political history. The 
book is by a journalist, and is therefore 
naturally journalistic in its nature. 
From this point of view it is interesting. 
But it can hardly be regarded—perhaps 
the author did not intend it to be re- 
garded—as an important piece of histori- 
cal writing. In the realm of finance and 
economics Hamilton had a very great 
mind. He was an undoubted genius. 
His theory of national government was 
the theory which John Marshall so suc- 
cessfully expounded and_ established 
through the Supreme Court. But Hamil- 
ton lacked some of the human qualities 
which have endeared the memory of 
Franklin and Lineoln in the hearts of 
their fellow-countrymen. 

It is difficult, if not dangerous, to use 
the term greatest in connection with any 
abstract idea which cannot be mathe- 
matically measured. We doubt if it is 
possible that there ever be a 
“greatest” American, although it might 
be safe to call Washington our greatest 
liberator, Hamilton our greatest finan- 
cier, Marshall our greatest jurist, Frank- 
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ROSE MACAULAY 


After stupendous toil he passes the ex- 
amination and is a freshman among 
freshmen. The situation is cleverly 
conceived and is full of opportunities 
for humor, but the old chap thinks he 
must be too sporty and rowdy, and 
thus the fun is a bit overdone. 
R. D. TOWNSEND. 
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lin our greatest citizen, and Lineoln, if 
not our greatest President, our greatest 
exponent of human justice. 


HISTORY ANDY POLITICAL ECONOMY 


IRISH SITUATION (THE). 

Jonathan Cape, 

A very admirable description of a tan- 
gled situation and of the events which 
led up to it. The book gives every indi- 
eation of being written without preju- 
dice and with full knowledge of the 
facts. Wrong-headed Separatists in the 
South of Ireland, wrong-headed Nation- 
alists in the North of Ireland, have 
created a situation which required a 
strong and settled policy, and England’s 
policy has been neither, but has vacil- 
lated between conquest and conciliation, 
and therefore failed in both. We think 
the author’s conclusion is justified by 
the facts: “I personally hold that unity 
does not exist in Ireland; or rather that 
unity is latent and must be given time 
to emerge. It cannot be imposed from 
without.” Can it be developed within? 
That is England’s problem. 


iy Stephen Gauyon. 


London 


STORY OF MANKIND (THE). Gy Hendrik Van 
Loon. Illustrated. Boni & Liveright, New 
York. $5. 

Written apparently for serious-minded 
children who have arrived at an age 
when they are likely to object to being 
ealled “children,” this book will also 
strongly attract their elders who may be 
called upon to read it aloud in the fam- 
ily circle. The story is told in lucid and 


comprehensive but somewhat colloquial 
fashion, and controversial subjects are 
Many of the author’s pro- 


not dodged. 
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nouncements will rouse lively discus- 
sion, but his freely expressed personal 
opinions are put forth with a nuaivelé 
that is engaging. The form inevitably 
suggests Wells’s “Outline of History,” 
but the statement is made that the au- 
thor began his book before that work 
appeared. The original illustrations by 
the author will help to make this a 
“best seller” among books of its class. 


TRAVEL ANI) DESCRIL'TION 
FAERY LANDS OF THE SOUTH SEAS, By 
James Norman Hall and Charles Bernard 
Nordhoff. Hlustrated. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. $4. 

Both the authors are practiced de- 
scriptive writers. They have given us 
here a book which is neither super- 
romantic nor tediously informative. 
They spent two years in the South Seas, 
visiting some islands so small as to be 
practically unknown and viewing the 
native life closely and sympathetically; 
one native island with a community sys- 
tem of its own is so pictured as to make 
it sociologically as well as romantically 
interesting. The book is one of the most 
pleasing volumes of travel and observa- 
tion recently published. 

INNS AND TAVERNS OF “PICKWICK” (THE), 
By 2. OW. Matz. [lustrated. Charles Serib 
ners Sons, New York. 2. 


r 
Many of the inns méntioned in “Pick- 
wick” have disappeared in the march of 
modern improvement, but enough re- 
main to make a delightful tour for a 
Diekens lover. These are pleasantly de- 
seribed in this book, the text being 
accompanied with quaint pictures. 





RELIGION “AND PHLLOSOPHY 


KULN OF THE ANCIENT CIVILIZATION AND 
THE TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIANITY (THE). 
By Guglielmo Ferrero. Translated by the 
lion. Lady Whitehead. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York. $2.50. 


A vivid and condensed account of the 
“Ruin,” but we fail to find any account 
of the “Triumph.” The “ruin” is traced 
to a life-and-death struggle between two 
principles of authority—that of an abso- 
lutism borrowed from the Orient involv- 
ing the divine right of kings, supported 
by a pagan religion, culminating in the 
deification of the emperor, and an aris- 
tocratic republicanism which vested the 
ultimate authority in a senate elected by 
a localized aristocracy, and in turn 
electing the emperor. The decay and 
final destruction of the senate led to a 
destruction of all authority but that of 
the sword and the final disruption of the 
empire. In this history Mr. Ferrero 
finds a lesson for our times. The over- 
throw of the principle of authority in 
Europe threatens the Continent with a 
long period of anarchy. The only hope 
for Europe is that the United States, 
England, and France may use their 
riches, power, and relative state of order 
to help other countries less advanta- 
geously situated. Mr. Ferrero makes no 
attempt to indicate where modern civi- 
lization is to look for a new principle of 
authority to take the place of imperial 
authority, which the Great War has 
overthrown. 
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NEW PROFESSION 
FROM AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE ATLANTIC 
CITY CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
SPECIALTY MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 

BY FRANK PRESBREY 

NE day in London years ago a 

rather emotional lady came up to 

Whistler, the painter, and said, 
“Mr. Whistler, I only know of two paint- 


ers in the world—yourself and Velas- 
quez.”” 
“Madame,” replied Whistler, “why 


drag in Velasquez?” 

Perhaps when I say that I consider 
manufacturing and advertising the two 
most vital forces at work in the world 
to-day, you will be tempted to  para- 
phrase Whistler and say, “Why drag in 
advertising?” 

We are successful manufacturers and 
suecessful salesmen. In other words, we 
are money makers. That would seem to 
fulfill the traditional American ideal. 

But I am wondering if we aren't a 
great deal more than that. Are we ren- 
dering a service that can boast of more 
than transient value, that is comparable 
in any way with the learned profes- 
sions and the activities of public men? 

Civilization, culture, the fine art of 
living can never rise higher than the 
mechanies of existence. A stream can- 
not rise above the level of its source. 

Culture ifse/f has been described as 
{he art of making the most of the refine- 
ments of life. 

And the modern manufacturer—the 
wholesale maker of physical necessities, 
conveniences, and luxuries, is playing < 
part in the social progress of man only 
a little removed from the work of the 
greatest financiers and publicists. 

Man is a trinity—a soul, a mind, and 
a body. 

The industrial world, if you will, is 
inainly concerned with the least of these 

-his body. But it is a fact recognized 
as far back as Plato that the welfare of 
soul, mind, and body are so fused and 
mingled together, so interdependent and 
sympathetic with each: other, that you 
harm all when you harm one, and you 
benefit all when you benefit one.  In- 
deed, it would be interesting to know 
how many gods have been blasphemed, 
how many moral vagaries of all sorts 
have been committed because of a gen- 
eral lack of the many things you gentle 
men are making to-day that enrich and 
sweeten the business of living. 

There are those who believe that the 
manufacturer, by freeing man from the 
privations and endless drudgery that 
kept him ignorant and humble for so 
many centuries, has been the chief fac- 
for in promoting democracy itself. 

To-day the humblest laborer enjoys a 
hundred material advantages unknown 
to a Roman Emperor. These have not 
given him the brain of a Cesar. But 
they have done much to exalt him in- 
finitely above the shabby and childlike 
rusties who made up the bulk of Cexsar’s 
empire. 

Let the star-eyed idealists decry the 
Diilosophy of Economic Determinism. 
The fact remains that civilization, after 
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Dependable 
Insurance Information 


Verbal statements may or 
may not be correct. It is gen- 
erally hard, in the absence of 
witnesses, to prove or disprove 
them. 

This is particularly true in 
the business of life-insurance. 
Many people do not wnder- 
stand it ; they tov often rely 
on unofficial statements, and 
are sometimes misinformed. 

Official, printed or written 
statements, however, may be 
depended upon, and such as 
these are always furnished by 
the 








“Ils mighty good to act some official printed matter to help me 
solve my insurance problem” 


POSTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Resources $10,000,000 Annual Income $2,000,000 
Insurance in Force $42,000,000 

And the Company’s statements are not only officia/ and printed or 

written ut they are prepared for the watchful eyes of the State Insur- 
ance Department which supervises the Company, and as they are sent 
country-wide through the mails they are also subject to the United States 
Postal Authorities. Here follows a partial list of some PostaL pub- 
lications, available on request : 
‘*See How Easy It Is;’’ ‘‘ Buying Direct ;’’ ‘‘ The Postal Way is the Best Way;’’ ‘‘ Special Safeguards 
for Policyholders ;’’ ‘‘ Buying Direct and the Elimination of the Middleman;’’ ‘‘ Your Right to Buy in 
the Best Market;’’ ‘‘ An Unsought Tribute;’”’ ‘‘Sound Insurance at Low Net Cost;’’ ‘‘ Dividends, 
Death-Claims and Matured Endowments;’’ ‘‘ The Advertising Savings Fund for Policyholders;’’ ‘‘ How 
Insurance is Bought and Paid For;’’ ‘‘ How Much Insurance Ought I to Carry ?’’ ‘‘ The Value of Insur- 
ance Money ;’’ ‘‘ Monthly Income Policies ;’’ ‘‘ Do | Need Life Insurance ?”’ ‘‘ The Development of Col- 
lective Insurance;”’ ‘‘ Insuring Lives in Groups;”’ ‘‘ Policyholders’ Health Bureau;”’ ‘‘ Prompt Pay- 
ment of Death-Claims.’’ 

From these and other booklets and official public announcements, you can hardly 
fail to be convinced that the PosTAL LIFE is the Company that is not only safe and 
dependable, but 

Saves You Money and 
Safeguards Your Health 

It is quite probable that you have already 
looked into the PostAL method in a 
general way and believe in it, but have not 
yet taken personal advantage of the oppor- 
tunity presented, in which case it is sug- 
gested that you 


Find Out What You Can Save 


To secure full particulars call at the 
Company’s offices, send in the Coupon at 
right, or simply write and say: 

* Vail me official insurance information 
as mentioned in The Outlook for Jan. 4th.’ 

In your first letter be sure to give 

l. Your full name. 
2. Your occupation. 
3. Exact date of your birth, 

No agent will be sent to visit you. The 
POSTAL, as stated, has no agents, and 
resultant commission savings go to you, 
because you deal dvec/. Our new descrip- 
tive booklet, “ Buyzng Direct,” will be 
mailed on request. 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Wm. R. MALONE, President 
5H Fifth Avenue, cor. 43d St., New York, N. Y. 
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Postal Life Insurance Company 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 


Without obligating me, please send full in- 
surance particulars for my age. 
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The God of Two Faces 


F sen UARY derives its name trom 
Janus, a Roman god, who took pre- 
cedence of all other gods. He had two 
faces— one youthful, looking forward; 
the other aged, looking backward. He 
was the god of all beginnings. 


Looking Forward 
and Backward 


NLESS you look forward 
now, it may be your family’s 
portion to look backward after 
you are gone, with vain regrets. 


There are countless cases on 
record of troubled estates left by 
men who neglected to plan for 
the future of their families. 


Mrs. J. was left acomfortable 
fortune. She was persuaded by 
promoters to invest in unsound 
schemes. She and her daughter 
are now working for a meagre 
living. This could have been 
prevented if Mr. J. had left a 
will and placed his estate in the 
hands of a trust company to be 
managed for his wife and child. 


There is no higher duty and 
privilege than that of making a 
will; there is no better time to do 
it than zow — in January, the 
month of beginnings. 


An interesting booklet of in- 
formation about wills and trusts, 
which may be the means of sav- 
ing many anxious after-thoughts, 
can be obtained free at a trust 
company, or by writing to the 
address below. 


AMERICAN 
BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 


FIVE NASSAU STREEF1 
NEW YORK 








ADVERTISING—THE NEW PROFESSION 

(Continued) 
all, is to no indifferent extent a matter 
of bathrooms and electric lights, heat 
and power, motor cars, table délicacies. 
breakfast food, tooth-paste, mowing and 
sewing machines, disinfectants and con- 
venient kitchens, pure food, and tele- 
phones. 

And these multitudinous physical re- 
finements exert as persistent and benevo: 
lent an influence on civilization as (in 
their separate spheres) do the books and 
paintings and music and temples of the 
world. 

Indeed, it would tax an astute and 
audacious logician to prove who is doing 
the most just now to raise our standards 
of living and to enhance the dignity and 
value of life—the philosopher, the artist, 
the manufacturer, or the advertising 
man. 

Take, for example, a branded ham- 
one of the most prosaic and mundane 
packets the markets could offer. If you 
find it difficult to imagine an alliance be 
tween that ham and culture I suggest 
that you pause long enough to visualize 
your primeval ancestor squatting on the 
floor of his cave and sinking his greedy 
fangs into the uncooked shank of a 
wild boar! 

Think what Shredded Wheat has done 
to enlarge the knowledge of dietetics 
and make a world of stronger men and 
women by cultivating a desire for better 
and more nutritious food. 

Take a tooth-brush. At first thought 
it might seem to play no direct part in 
the cultural progress of the race. Yet I 
feel safe in saying that no one creation 
of man has done more to lift the indi- 
vidual out of the sordid slough of me- 
dievalism and place him on a new 
esthetic plane. 

Clean mouths are certainly as impor- 
tant a step toward the millennium as 
Tennyson’s poems or Mendelssohn’s 
“Spring Song.” 

Think, if you will, how the Kodak has 
made familiar in the humblest homes 
the uttermost corners of the earth, so 
that to-day there is really no North, 
South, East, or West which is longer 
shrouded in mystery. 

And in its own degree, a like tendency 
for refinement and enjoyment of living 
could be discovered in practically every 
valid product on the market to-day. 

Every specialty, every manufacture 
that enhances the delicacy and hygiene 
of the breakfast or dinner table, is re- 
flected in the manners and health of the 
people. Every article of apparel that 
increases beauty and dignity of the body 
has a constructive reaction on the mind. 
Everything that makes simpler or pleas- 
anter the mechanical routine of living 
frees and stimulates the higher faculties 
for better endeavor. Everything that 
beautifies the environment, elevates, 
through suggestion, the beholder. 

In other words, it all comes down to 
this: Are we contributing to make life 
a pleasanter and a nobler experience? 
To those who can answer “yes,” the 
profits both in money and personal satis- 
faction are pretty apt to take care of 
themselves. 


Il am willing to grant that freely and 
without reservation because it allows me 
to add a comiment On my Owh professiot 
that is equally flattering and equally 
true—advertising together with trans- 
portation. has made the modern manufac- 
turer possible, and to that extent the 
advertising man feels that he can claim 
no inconsiderable share in the honors. 

Advertising has performed a wonder- 
ful service in this first thirty years of 
its maturity. Indeed, one is rather 
struck with how typically American its 
career has been, 

Coming up from the circus lots and 
patent-medicine fields, a rather awk- 
ward, unethical, loud-taiking youth, in 
ill-fitting clothes, it had little enough, at 
first, beyond bouidiess energy to recom- 
mend it, and its reception among busi- 
ness men was a cool one 

Gradually it got down to work and 
began to study. First came mediums 
and rates and type and copy and art 
work. Then one fine day it awoke to 
the realization that industry was begin 
ning to look to it for real help in selling 
its goods. It saw its responsibility and 
opportunity at one and the same time. 
New studies had to be taken up—new 
courses added. It plunged into the 
study of markets, and all the intricacies 
of research and distribution. It went 
to school in the Nation’s factories and 
studied the products it was asked to sell. 
Realizing that sales are made in the 
mind, it went into the psychological 
laboratory and studied the minds of 
men. It also went into their homes and 
studied their habits of living. Finally, 
as its position in the commercial world 
became firmly established it began to 
realize how vital to its equipment was 
an intimate knowledge of economics, 
banking, and the broader aspects of 
finance. 

Nor could the liberal arts be neglected 
during this period of growth. A knowl- 
edge of‘history, literature, sociology, and 
all the intellectual movements of man- 
kind could not be neglected. Advertis- 
ing had always to keep in mind that it 
was concerned with art as close'y as it 
was concerned with science and busi- 
ness. 

And that I believe to be a fairly ac- 
curate sketch in parable of the history 
behind the first order of advertising 
agencies to-day. 

They have matured, through a stern 
evolution, into efficient, hard-headed or- 
ganizations, balanced by an assembly of 
specialized talent, and made singularly 
effective through a diversity of merchan- 
dising experience. 

Advertising has become 
teacher of progressive living. It breaks 
old bad habits. It creates new good 
habits. It keeps the public abreast of 
inventions and improvements. It is an 
essential guide to buyers in our complex 
modern markets. It has successfully 
undertaken the Herculean task of teach- 
ing our wives the economy of wise buy- 
ing. It has taught people to want better 
food, better clothes, better homes, better 
everything. 

In its highest functioning it has gone 
still further and interested the masses 
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in hygiene, sanitation, education, arts, 
religion, charity, and the national wel- 
fare and necessities in time of war. 
Through the genius of suggestion it is 
making a gentleman out of a bumpkin 
world. 

The ethical evolution of advertising 
has been equally marked. Years ago it 
thought only of its own welfare. Later 
on this short-sightedness gave way and 
it began to think primarily of the wel- 
fare of its clients. To-day, fortunately 
for all concerned, its ethics have crystal- 
lized into a finer as well as a more poli- 
tic principle. It realizes at last that it 
must serve the consumer, and that its 
tremendous power, and the slowly ac- 
quired prestige on which that power 
rests, can only be retained so long as it 
holds sacred its moral obligation to the 
man in the street. “Truth in adver- 
tising” has made a profession out of 
what for so long was little more than a 
makeshift and questionable occupation. 


A COUNTRYMAN WHO BE- 
LIEVES IN THE OUTLOOK— 
AND CONSERVATION 


COUNTRYMAN would hardly expect 

that a journal such as The Outlook 
would contain so many authoritative 
articles on such vital agricultural prob- 
lems as co-operative marketing, tres- 
passing, ete. Your fairness in giving 
the farmer a seat with capital and labor 
has been very pleasing. 

I have been greatly interested in 
wild-life preservation and have longed 
for the day when enough farmers could 
become sufficiently organized so that the 
“old-time plenitude of game” could be- 
come a present condition with us. 

Last winter we were able to influence 
the passage of a fairly satisfactory post- 
ing law, which has eliminated most of 
the trespassing by hunters in this neigh- 
borhood. Last year on our 600-acre 
farm—100 acres in woods—we_ had 
barely a trace of partridges and squir- 
rels. We have now four times as many. 
But there is still scarcely more than 
fifteen per cent of a normal breeding 
stock of these species. 

Because hunters have been shut out 
of so much territory by posting they 
now seem to be organizing in an en- 
deavor to break down the effectiveness 
of the protection which both game and 
land owners now enjoy. 

We have recently started a movement 
in our county to reforest all waste 
lands, steep hillsides, and other lands 
least suited for the purposes of cultiva- 
tion. We have twenty acres of young 
firs that are just becoming large enough 
to give joy to the sight, and we are 
filled with enthusiasm for more of the 
work. 

We know that we are headed toward 
a total depletion of our wild life and 
Our timber supply. Shall we wait until 
the dawn of that terrible day before we 
turn from the path which leads to deso- 
lation? D. Boyp DAVENDORF. 


\msterdam, New York. 
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3-in-One Will Make It Run 


In many thousands of homes, whenever any light mechanism 
sticks or squeaks, out comes the Handy Oil Can or bottle of 
3-in-One Oil. A drop or two in the troublesome bearing, 
and in a moment all’s running smoothly again. 


| 3-in-One Oil 


is a pure, high quality oil compound which in 26 years has 
become ‘“The Universal Oil’’ for all light mechanisms. 


Works out accumulated grease and dirt and lubricates perfectly. 
Free from grit, grease and acid. Won’t cake, gum or turn rancid. 





| 3-in-One is sold at all good stores in 1-0z., 3-0z. | 
HHI! and 8-oz. bottles and in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. | 
| 





THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 165 O BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ll FREE SAMPLE 


Generous sample and Dictionary explaining 79 uses 





















































Bermuda 


Golf on a Velvet Green in January ! 

Tennis, riding, boating, bathing—every 

recreation—excellent hotels; and only 48 
hours from winter’s icy grip! 

Weekly Service Throughout Winter 
By Palatial Cruising Steamer 
S.S. “ARAGUAYA” fis 
First Sailing Jan. 4 
Weekly Saturday Sailings Thereafter 
This largest steamer.ever mm the Bermuda 
service offers all the distinctive cruising 


appointments. Single Berth Cabins—Rooms 
with Bath—Luxurious Suites. 


The ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET (CO. 


26 Broadway, N. Y. 117 W. Washington St., Chicago 














Round Trip Rate $70 Up — 
12 Day Tour $129 Up |] q 
19 Day Tour $171 Up | 
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Advertising Rates: 
columns to the page. 
“Want advertisements, 
the address, for each insertion. 
to be addressed in care of The 
by us to the advertiser 


Hotels and 
Not less than four lines 
under the 
The 
Outlook, 


Address : 


Resorts, Apartments, Tours 
accepted. 
various headings, 


first word of each 


“Board 
“Want” 


and Travel, 


and Rooms, 
advertisement.is set in capital letters without 
twenty-five cents is .charged for named in the advertisement. 


and bill for postage rendered. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, 381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Real Estate, Live Stock and Poultry, 


” “Help Wanted,” etc., ten cents 


the box number 


SECTION 


sixty cents per agate line, four 


for each word or initial, ineluding 
additional charge. If answers are 
Replies will be forwarded 











_ Tours and a revel 


Tours and Travel 


Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 





EUROPE 


CUNARD- 
ANCHOR 


“AQUITANIA” 
The waite, : Wonder Ship 


““BERENGARIA” 
Largest Liner in Commision 
in the World 


““MAURETANIA” 

Holder of the ‘“‘Blue Riband”’ 

of the Atlantic ; 
ONE MILLION TONS OF 
ARGE AND LUXURIOUS 

STEAMERS 

now building 
or Schedules and all information, 
apply 


CUNARD - ANCHOR 
STEAM SHIP LINES 


5 Broadway New York: 
Branches and Agencies 
roughout the U. S. A. and Canada 








GYPT, PALESTINE— 


Sail Jan. 10, Feb. 18 and March 4 
\DEIRA, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, MONACO, 
YAPLRS, Cairo, ‘THE Nite, JERUSALEM, 
CONSTANTINOPLE, ATHENS. 


EUROPE 1922 


LY, SWITZERLAND, FRANCE, BELGIUM, 
OLLAND, ENGLAND, THE Passion PLAY. 
Limited parties enrolling noi. 


MPLE TOURS a ge 














AYMON D-WHITCOM BI 
TED 1c TOU RS ‘6 CRU ISES SB | 


West Indies 
Hawaii 
Cruise 


including the 
Panama Canal 
& California | 
S. S. “ Hawkeye State” 
February 11, 1922 
An ideal 46 day cruise 


comprehensive and unusua 


| 
Rates, $750 and upward | 
| 
| 


















Tours Everywhere 
Send for Booklets 


AYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
22 Beacon St. 


Boston 











61 DAY 
Mediterranean 


CRUISE 


S. S. CARMANIA 


(Cunard Line) 


Sailing New York 
Feb. 11, 1922 


American Express Travel De- 
partment offers a two months’ 
eruise to the Mediterranean and 
the Levant under its exclusive 
management. Visiting Madeira, 
Cadiz, Gibraltar, Algiers, The 
Riviera, Naples, Pompeii, Rome, 
Athens, Constantinople, Pales- 
tine, and Egypt ; and as a special 
attraction a Tour of the 
Adriatic Shores, exclusive to 
this cruise, with Venice and 
Fiume as the objectives. 

Cruise limited to 450guests. Make 
reservations now. Call, write, or 
*phone for full information. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVEL DEPT. 
65 Broadway, New York 























EGYPT AND 
PALESTINE 


Sailing March 4, 1922 


H. W. DUNNING 
Little Bldg. Boston, Mass. 


HE beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “Outlook” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 





for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


FREE TRIP TO EUROPE ‘}\."° 


an organizer of asmall party. Esta ablished 1900), 
Bapscock’s Tours, 13 Halsey St., Brooklyn. 


EUROPE 1922 


Organize a party and 
travel without expense. 


BEACON TOURS 


















Little Bldg. Boston, Mass. 





EGYPT 


and Mediterranean Lands with 
Dr. H. H. POWERS 


Sailings Jan. 21, Feb. 18, Mar. 4 


Special : a private steamer for Nile 
cruise, a scholarly leader, a course of 
interpretive talks and a leisurely tour. 
Prices $1,790 and up 
Other tours at lower rates 
For details write : 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 


Europe Beckons 


British — Switzerland, Passion Play, 
Tyrol, Italian Lakes, France. 
THE BEST MODERATE PRICED TOURS 
ORTH Eleventh 
W HILE T O U R S Season 
$21 Centre St., Boston 30, Mass. 


Popular Routes; Abundant Sightseeing ; 
First Class Hotels; Skilled Interpretation of 
European Art, History, Literature, Music; 
Travel Schools for Intensive Language Study. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 
65-A Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Hotels and Resorts 
_ FLORIDA 
St. George’ s, Sutherland ?'ve!* Florida 


A Southern plantation, with all ‘modern con- 
veniences ; located ina pine-forest, in the best 
yart of F lorida’ 8 justly famous Clima ute ; re- 
reshing, restful; fine Southern table; own 
dairy and garden ; outdoor life and recreation 
in the warm sunshine ; an ideal place to spend 
the winter, especially for convalescents. 
Terms, very reasonable. Write for leatlet. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HOTEL PURITAN 


Commonwealth Ave. Boston 
THE DISTINCTIVE BOSTON HOUSE 
Globe Trotters call the Puritan one of 
the most homelike hotels in the world. 


ur inquiries gladly answered 
01} -Costello-Mgr. and our bokict mailed —~ 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
offers special winter rates for rooms. and will 
serve at a moderate price a Club Breakfast, 
Special Noonday Luncheon, and Evening 
Dinner. A series of weekly musicales and 
monthly dances given for the pleasure of our 
guests. For — partie ulars apply to 
LLER, Manager. 


Rock Rid ge Hall 


WELLESLEY HILLS, he G=..) 


Fine location. Hot and cold running water in 
nearly all bedrooms. Private baths. Sun-room. 
Our table a specialty. Terms moderate. Tei. 


NE W JER SE aa 
“A GOOD PLACE TO BOARD” 


a Vassar House 












































AKEWOOD, N. J. 
Select clientele - - Moderate rates. 


NEW YORK CITY 


The Margaret Louisa 


of the Y. W. C. A. 
14 East 16th St., New York City 


A homelike hotel for self-supporting 
women. Rates, $1.00 to $1.50 per day. Send 
for circular. 


Hotel Webster 


(Near 5th Avenue) 
40 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 


Directly in the fashionable club and shop- 
ping section. Within five minutes’ walk to 
all principal theaters. A lugh-class hotel 
patronized by those desiring the best accom- 
modations at moderate cost. 

Rates and map gladly sent upon request. 


JOHN P. TOLSON, Prop. 














Hotel Hargrave 


West 72d St., through 

to Fist St., New York 
30 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
refinement combined with moderate 
rates. Send for illustrated booklet J. 














NORTH CAROLINA 


MARGO TERRACE 


Ashev ite, N.C.A mg hotel home. 
Write P. H. BRANCH, Prop. 


pinehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 








Sunshine and the pines, good 
fellowship, true sport. 
CAROLINA HOTEL now open 


Holly Inn and Berkshire open early in January 
Hotel rates substantially reduced 
GOLF—SHOOTING—RACING—MOTORING 
RIDING— DRIVING—TENNIS— AIRPLANING 
Weather like late Fall in New England. 
For Reservations or Information address : 


General Office, PINEHURST, North Carolina 











Health Resorts 
The Bethesda White Yair 


A private sanitarium for invalids and aged 

who need care. Ideal surroundings. Address 

for terms Alice Gates Bugbee, M.D. Tel. 241. 
Ideal Place for Sick 


LINDEN | | - People to Get Well 


Doylestown, Pa.'An sien at ing shee A to 

the personal study and specialized treat- 

ment of the invalid. Massage, Electricity, 

Hydrotherapy Apply for circular to 
Ropert Lippincott WALTER, M.D. 
late of The Walter Sanitarium) 























__NEW YORK CI cirty 
53 Washing- 


HOTEL JUDSON 53 Washing 
adjoining Judson Memorial Church. ovens 
with and without bath. Kates $3.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or wore. Location very central. Convenient 


“INTERPINES” 


Beautiful, quiet. restful and homelike. Over 
26 years of successful work. Thorough, re- 
liable, dependabie and ethical. Kvery com- 
fort and convenience. Accommodations of 
superior quality. Disorder of the 7g sys- 
tom xg a Fred. W. Seward, M.D., 








to all elevated aud street car lines. 


. Seward, Jr., M.D., Goshen, ft. ¥. 
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BY THE WAY 


RUTH about some movie actors seems 
T to be unconsciously expressed in a 
bit of correspondence from Los Angeles 
published in a theatrical weekly, reading 
as follows: “Director says the best 
way to test an actor is to go camping 
with him. He has just returned from 
such a trip, and puts the O. K. on the 
man who plays the leading réle in his 
new production, thus: ‘He’s a fine dish- 
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rts washer.’ ” 
Y 
—_— As the war caused the world’s finan- 
isa SAFE AND SANE cial center to shift from London to New 
for Co Ss and Colds York, so it changed the shipping center. Ser tuteatinal ea 
: | Hamburg before the war had the great- ‘ 
: City This syrup is different from all others. est tonnage of any European port; now, “Buffalo Mineral Springs Water can be 
vortiny Pleasant—gives quick relief. Contains according to the Liverpool “Journal of relied upon as bishly efticactous in al the 
t no cplates—eoed for youns end old various gastro-intestinal disturbances. 
: ° . tthe Commerce,” a struggle is going on be- . AIR former Resident 
ee Physician at the Springs. 


tween Rotterdam, Antwerp, and Ham- 


35¢ per bottle everywhere 








er burg as to which shall play the leading Buffalo Mineral Springs Water 
réle in the future carrying trade; in this . : ” Oe ee aan of 
at contest Rotterdam so far appears to Th, Se ae ey 
i CA L I FEF O R N IA have the advantage. Among many other pao —— ge sg 
 ghop- { AND THE improved harbor appliances, Rotterdam Gravel, Gout, Neuritis, Bright’s 
hotel JA PA N E Ss k possesses thirty-five floating grain eleva- Disease, Diabetes, Acidosis, Dys- 
wccoml- 
tors, which raise the grain by suction pepsia, and Nausea from any cause. 
_ Facts you ought to kyow revealed foam authentic sources. from the hold of a vessel and squirt it It is an active antacid Diuretic. 
ven nomen Pamphlets on this vital _ ne *%.50 into the Rhine barges, weighing it auto- Also a delightful non-carbonated 





JAPANESE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA | Matically during the process. table water. 


444 BUSH ST., Dept, A, SAN FRANCISCO 





Physicians and other interested 
persons are invited to write to 
the Springs for “Fifty Years of 


The fatal lure of the edelweiss was 
responsible, according to recent reports, 
for the death of nearly a score of per- 








YOUR WANTS in every line of household, educational, 
business, or personal service— domestic 


workers, teachers, nurses, business or orofessional assistants, . a Medical Opinions,” a little book 
ly ete., ete.—whether you require help or are seeking a situ- | SONS 1n the Alps during the past season. about Buffalo nanal Springs 
1 ation, may be filled through a little announcement in the The plant grows on steep and rocky z p! g 
nd classified columns of The Outlook. If you have some article ” se i‘ ¢ Water written by many prominent 


to sell or exchange, these columns may prove of real value slopes and often on overhanging preci- physicians in all parts of the coun- 
















































































“ to you as they have to many others. Send for descriptive cir- % ‘ mt : p 
J. cular and order blank AND FILL YOUR WANTS. Address | pices, and the temptation to “go just a try. At all Druggists. 
— Department of ‘Classified Advertising little farther” to secure the blossom 
A The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., N.Y. | takes the climber to an insecure place BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS 
CE - and he pays with his life the penalty for VIRGINIA 
10mMe, 
fOp. am 
ll Real Estate _EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES HELP WANTED SITUATIONS WANTED 
mn WANTED— Competent teachers for public Business Situations “Companions and Domestic Helpers 
al 
c ALIFORNIA and private schools. Calls coming every day. SUPERVISOR boys’ department, Hartford HOUSEKEEPER - companion. Refined 
, “en nec Send for circulars, Albany Teachers’ Agency, | Orphan Asylum, Hartford, Conn. Protestant. | widow (44), to invalid or motheriess children. 
15° acres oranges anc grapefr uit, | Albany. Forty boys, age 6 to 14. Public school. State | Dainty cook, economical manager, cheerful 
het ays Rosen Brag dan nn. gS an PLACEMENT BUREA AU for omubores: and experience and salary required. disposition. References. Address Mrs. B., 
» : , B nti , ‘ t > > ‘ 
$10,000. Box G.,Cliula Vista,San Diego Co.,Cal. alee, anaanen, maaeer ’s helpers, Companions and Domestic Helpers * canes oe aga ae 
attendants. 51 Trowbridge St., Cambridge, WANTED-—Experienced mother’s helper | as housekeeper or aasistant yt sty pee 
GEORGIA Mass. to take charge of three small children. Good home. Best of eredentials. Ten years’ ex- 
,0d ‘ ‘ DESIRABLE pocmpocte are being rec “ts —- av —— es. ns gaz perience. 817, Outlook. 
or teachers available after Christmas and the | pectec ddress rs. . orrilow, 

FOR SALE— 2, 200 ACRES following September. Special terms for en- | Lebanon, Pa. Bagi housshesper or dietitian. 
of o good a 4 there is ' the § gry P= rollment. THE INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ lm ron Ln roe p Brg Bee norco WwW yo ~ 
ligh state of cultivation; located _on the r Ne er 4 ence in schoo 

pen National Highway from New York to Florida, GENCY, Macheca Building, New Orleans, SITUATIONS WANTED REFINED, ron ee . 
N . . : LD, culture: nt y la 
nuary If you want to do business, w a ae WANTE PD Teachers of aio, aot Business Situations position as companion, somes howe 4 a 
d J. W. WOOLFOLK, Fort Valley, Ga. tional Musical and Kdweational yi ae. “ uatnon’s position in school or institu- position of trust. 1446 South Sixth St., Louis- 
e 4 ‘ , ion merican, Protestant, refined, experi- | Vule, Ky. 
negie Hall Y * 'g?: 
NG VIRGI N IA TE BAC HERS ened for emergency he mre (a od, ge ve np cional Teachers and Governesses 
9 cies. Public and private schoois, colleges, rofessional Situations N s > 
_ FOR SALE satus hon and universities. Education Service, 1254] YOUNG lady, 23, B.A. (Hon.) McGill, short- tant. “Meparsicheg ois Meabaiee eee Ry = 
d. FOR CASH A MOST DESIRABLE | Amsterdam Ave., New York hand, typing. desires position as companion, | physical care. Kindergarten. 20 years’ ex- 
NN HOME. Comprises a new modernly built oe reta ary or govermmec wit Ameri ‘caus trav- | perience. Good references. 820, Outlook. 
0 hous e locat 1 in a emng in Lurope 1 ye In France February. 
olina Spec a nae "Good garden, splendid “ __ FOR THE HOME Highest references. 824, Outlook. ___ MISCELLANEOUS 
— ete, Ces Se aa sbelighttut GLUTEN BREAD for DIABETICS. We | Companions and Domestic Helpers 
clima n_ heart o dg at 3t - a : 
Most desirable place for those seeking health sabae. £ panies mn poten teal ah mses of COMPANTON-housekeeper. A middle ¢ aged Rey Guthman, New Torts shopper, will 
and rest. Many people have recently come in- | read, hi 2 in protein, low in starch. With lady of refinement and culture, Protestant, | 810p for you, servic es free. No samples. 
— to this section from North and West. Inquiries | satisfac tory all rences furnished, will bill would like position with elderly couple or | References. 309 West 99th St. 
jus, solicited. J. M. STEPHENS, Montvale, Va. monthly, or you may remit several loaves in lady. Best of references. 825, Outlook. BOYS wanted. 500 boys wanted to sell The 
advance with refund if unsatisfactory. Mail- HIGH class German, graduate nurse, good | Outlook each week. No investment necessary. 
iged BILES ing weight with wrappings two pounds, | traveler, without relatives, excellent man- Write for selling pian, Carrier Department, 
—_ AUTOMO References: Guardian Savings & Trust Co., | ager rn a ame # mage er lady or ane yume: © Company, 381 Fourth Ave., 
241. aT > " y gentleman nquestionable references. 653, ew York Ci 
— AUTOMOBILE owners, garagemen, me- —, ' STRAN aya BROS. CO., 421 Batinok. M. W. Wightman & Co. Shopping Agenc 
chanies, repairmen, send for free copy of | Superior W Cleveland, O “ . , : P y: 
k our current issue. It contains helpful, in- = nae *, .~ a goo livguist, ree be wocharge 3 3; prompt delivery. 
c a 7 t public reader, good sewer, packer, desires SU oo ew 
ren «ly Tilen cukocciem, cattas bat | - — STATIONERY traveling position. $22, Outlook.’ WANTED — Young women to take nine 
to teries, etc. Over 120 pages, illustrated. Send UNUSUALLY desirable stationery for an TRAVELING chaperon or companion. A }| months’ course in training for the care of 
it- for free copy to-day, Automobile Digest, type of correspondence. 200 sheets ‘any middle aged lady of refinement and culture, aoe — convalescent invalids. Address 
y, 257 Butler Building, Cincinnati. grade note paper and 100 envelopes printed | thoroughly familiar with foreign countries, | Supt. F. E. Parker Home, New Brunswick, 
to with your name and address postpaid $1.50. = chaperon — more young — “4 AMBITIOUS writ — , 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES pomp @ request. Lewis, 284 Second Ave., | ome or abroa elerences. 626, Vutiook. 5 writers of photoplays, short 
———_— Troy, N. Y. GRADUATE nurse, American woman, | stories, songs, poems. newspaper articles, 
COOKING for PROFIT. Earn handsome desires position as companion to elderly send to-day or FREE helpful booklet, 
: income; home cooked food, catering, tea HELP WANTED person or invalid. Any locality. Special | “Successful Writing.” Writer’s Digest. § 688 
room, ete. Correspondence course. Am. L = where position promises Co gammy —— ‘LID’ Cincinnati. 
School Home Economics, Chicago. iia. aie oat ecommendations covering several years 0: iNVALID or aged. Physician with man 
er Basiness Situations experience. ~ Outlook. youey experionss in the care of the aged and 
re BOOKKEEPER wanted. Lady of educa- WANTED, by an experienced woman of | Chronic invalids in leading sanitaria and 
om- ROOMS TO RENT tion. between 25 and 30 years, in office of ability and pleasant personality, a positionas | health resorts will care for two cases in his 
a of DE LAND, FLORIDA. Pleasant rooms, institution eeettedy loc ated about fifteen | housemother, housekeeper, or other execu- wrivate residence. R. K. Cleborne, M.D., 3409 
by college town, excellent golfing. Photographs | milesfrom Philadelphia; must have knowl- | tive position in summer comp for girls or amilton St., West Philadelphia, Pa. 
I and further information by addressing Box edge of yt har ooalary. includes good | boys for season ~4 ag Rey git A eh \SANT suburban home for invalids. 
10me an ar utloo ences upon request. Address 821, Outloo 29, Outlook. 
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Only 15 cents gives you the Pathfinder 13 
weeks on trial. The Pathfinderis a chcer- Fem the 
ful illustrated weekly, published at the Na- 
tion's center for people everywhere; an inde- Nation’ i 
pendent home paper that tells the story ofthe Cc 
world’s news in an interesting, understandable apital 
way. This splendid National weekly costs but $1a year. The Path- 
finder is the Ford of the publishing world. Splendid serial and short 
stories and miscellany. Question Box answers your questions and 
is a mine of information. Send 25 cents and we will send the 


> Pathfinder on probation 23 weeks. The 15 cents, does not re pay 








EUROPE 


AND 


THE PASSION PLAY 


Parties sailing in April, Mz ay. June and July. Compre- 
hensive itineraries, moderate prices. Send for Booklet A-10. 


BENNETT'S TRAVEL BUREAU 


Official Agent for Oberammergau Passion Play 
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An Exclusive Residential Hotel  : 
Affording the Dignity and Ele- 
gance of a Private Residence. 
Opposite the Metropolitan Club 
and Fifth Avenue entrance to 
Central Park, with easy access to 
Clubs, Theatres and Shopping 


centres. 


Eager & Babcock, Nem York City 
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BY THE WAY 
(Continued) 
his daring. Altogether 127 persons lost 
their lives in Alpine climbing this year. 
No American was in this list; two 
Britons were victims; most of those who 
lost their lives were venturesome Swiss 
who went out unattended by guides. 





During the early days of the Russian 
Revolution, a contributor to the “At- 
lantic” says, robberies were frequent in 
the streets of Petrograd. “One lady 
whom I knew,” she says, “was coming 
home one evening wearing a long coat 
of black Persian lamb. Two men 
stopped her and asked her if she wished 
to buy a fur coat. She replied that she 
did not require to, as she had the one 
she was wearing. ‘Why,’ they said, ‘that 
is the very one we mean;’ and as she 
did not have the money to redeem it, 
they took it from her.” 





Some astronomical bulls perpetrated 
by authors are enumerated in an article 
in the San Francisco “Chronicle.” Zane 
Grey makes the new moon rise in the 
east just after sunset; Rider Haggard 
has a full moon rising in the west soon 
after sunset; Marryat wrote of a waning 
crescent moon seen in the early evening: 
while Dickens “out-Joshuaed Joshua 
when, in ‘Hard Times,’ he made a star 
stand idle in one spot for seven days 
and nights.” This was to comfort a 
man who fell into a disused mine shaft, 
and who says, in the novel: “Often as 
I come to myself and found it shining 
on me down there in my trouble, I 
thowt it were the star as guided to Our 
Saviour’s home. I awmust think it be 
the very star.” 

Among the humors of the domestic 
servant problem a subscriber asks space 
for this: The lady was interviewing an 
applicant, and asked her whether the 
family which she had just left was a 
small one? “No’m,” was the answer; 
“they was three.” 


One of the most popular of the comic 
“strips” that have become a feature of 
most of the daily papers is the one that 
celebrates the doings of Mutt and Jeff. 
This is reproduced in 380 different 
newspapers, we are told by “The Car- 
toonist.” The “balloons” or chatterings 
of this precious pair are, it is said, 
translated even into Japanese. While 
children are often seen poring over the 
pages that contain these comic cartoons, 
their author is quoted as saying: “The 
child doesn’t buy the paper, while the 
adult does. I aim at the adult only.” 
speaking of boy 
as quoted in 


Another cartoonist, 
humor, has this to say, 
“The Cartoonist:” 

Kids aren't humorists: 
just funny. If you see a youngster 
trying to do anything at all, he'll do 
it with all available sincerity. So 
sincere, in fact, that he appears ‘' 
funny. Then you laugh at him—he 
hears you, and good-night! He tries 
to show off; tries to be funny, and 
fails miserably. No, kids aren’t hu- 
morists, they’re just funny in their 


they’re 





sincerity. 
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